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AN OPERATIC OMELETTE. 


By PHILOMATH DE LA FoURCHETTE. 





I was rummaging the other day in an old drawer— But stop! 
Before the overture begins, I wish to say a word on the subject of 
rummaging. I am only going to string together (observe how 
admirably I select verbs congenial with my subject) some gossipy 
reminiscences, and I defy the unities. I therefore urge my readers 
to rummage, and rummage, and always to rummage. Why? It 
was stated the other day that, during his last hours, Lord Beacons- 
field spoke about some memoranda he had made, that he was very 
anxious that his executors should be in possession of them, that 
he was unable to tell them where they were; and they could not 
be found after his death. They will be found some day. The 
lamented statesman has probably done what, I would wager, nine 
out of ten of those who honour me by reading this article do every 
day of their lives—concealed the valuable property in some secure 
place, where he thought he could put his hands upon it directly it 
was wanted, and forgotten all about it. ‘Where are those con- 
founded keys 2?” * What on earth have I done with my spectacles ?’ 

Here, Tompkins, what the A, B, C, D have you done with my 
a ? T left it on the hall-table not five minutes ago. Why 
the E, F, G, H don’t you find it?? Tompkins gives warning on 

€ spot; you lose a valuable servant, and eventually you find the 


~ - the inside pocket of your coat, where you had placed it, 
L. V 
' 5 
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unusually, so that you could not possibly make any mistake ag ty 
its whereabouts. It was only the other day that an impecunioyg 
friend called upon me with a view of effecting a small loan. Hg 
says that he never drinks anything but ginger-beer. Perhaps it jg 
the ginger that makes him lively, so lively, indeed, that he jg 
obliged to lie down occasionally in unwonted places from over. 
fatigue. And as what I thought was a temperance drink hag 
generally, in his mouth at least, a potent affinity with whisky or 
brandy, I should recommend Sir Wilfrid to look to it. Well, my 
friend only required a modest half-crown. ‘No, my lad,’ quothI; 
‘you want to spend it in ginger-beer.’ ‘I give you my solemn 
word of honour that I want it to buy a Prayer-book for my wife. It 
is her birthday to-morrow.’ ‘No, my cuppy one; Camma shall 
have her Prayer-book, but no coin for you. It melts in that burning 
fiery furnace of yours, and is transmuted into rum. but I tell you 
what: have you any old waistcoats that you have not turned—into 
ginger-beer ? Go search the pockets, specially where holes adorn 
the lining, and let me know the result.’ 

"Twas done. Result: sixpence, a penny, and two halfpenny 
stamps. You take the moral before I have told my tale? 
Rummage. 

Very well. I was rummaging in an old drawer, ‘and I, all ofa 
sudden, came upon an envelope carefully sealed. There was a 
legend outside—‘ Theatrical Ashes, from Albert Smith.’ It is the 
reproduction of an article he wrote in Household Words, describing 
the burning of Covent Garden Theatre in 1856, after a disgraceful 
orgie called a bal masqué, given under the auspices of what would 
be an impossible personage in these days, a vulgar conjurer, who 
styled himself the ‘ Wizard of the North.’ In addition to such 
stale tricks as producing a bowl of fish from the small of his back, 
he impersonated certain characters of Walter Scott with a grotesque 
feebleness, and he burnt down (I mean, of course, figuratively) the 
then Opera-house, which exploits are the basis of his fame. Albert 
Smith had the little brochure bound in a wooden cover made from 
the beams of the building, and printed about fifty copies, which he 
presented to his intimate friends. Hence my good fortune in 
having this trouvaille before me at this present moment. 

And so, and so. I quote the passage that has roused not only 
pleasant memories of the amiable author, but other reminiscences, 
with which I propose and hope to entertain the reader. Albert 
Smith is staring at the still-smoking ruins. ‘My mind wandered 
to humbler things. I wondered at what time was burnt the letter B 
that Gennaro cut with his dagger from over the Borgia’s door, 
always of a different colour to the “orgia,” and palpable as to its 
destination. I wondered also how long it took to melt the Norms 
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gong ; how soon to consume the fish that were thrown up to the 
vscatori on the sunny strand of Portici; how rapidly the red 
candles must have melted that adorned the chandelier in the act of 
the Huguenots; and whether the Der Freischutz owl winked when 
the flames deranged his machinery. And I pictured the general 
and hurried destruction of the Druids’ beards, and Mario’s long 
chocolate-coloured boots, and the bright breastplate in which Soldi 
sang the ‘‘ Rataplan ;”’ the Sonnambula mill-wheel, with the candle- 
stick that Viardot let fall from it, and the padded bricks she pushed 
aside with her feet when the plank cracked; the sword that 
Tagliafico cracked across his knee, when he declared he was not 
an assassin; the profile horse of the statue in Don Giovanni; and 
the pony-chaise that brought on Ronconi in the Elsir.’ 

I throw my pen aside for a few minutes, and ponder on what 
the above lines suggest. Take the Huguenots. I declare when 
that opera was first produced, somewhere about 1848-49, we were 
introduced on that mimic stage to some of the finest company in 
the world. What noble ladies and gentlemen were Castellan, 
Viardot, Alboni (noble indeed !), Tamburini, Tagliafico, Mario, and 
Marini. Tamburini as the sombre St. Bris, Tagliafico as the 
chivalrous Nevers, Mario the gallant, the incomparable: what a 
trio! I remember Nevers’ beautiful curly hair. He prided himself 
in those days on never wearing a wig. And now, such are the 
vicissitudes of life, he is stage-manager, and perhaps boxes the 
ballet-girls’ ears, and threatens to break his stick, not his sword, 
across the shoulders of recalcitrant supers. I have heard Sims 
Reeves sing the solo as the Huguenot soldier in the ‘ Rataplan’ 
chorus. Anything more unlike a Huguenot or a soldier than the 
distinguished tenor, it would be difficult to imagine. His unfor- 
tunate physique was against him on the stage; but if you shut 
your eyes, the effect was fine. Soldi, who succeeded him, was a 
splendid man. He was always received with three rounds of 
ironical applause, for he invariably sang out of tune, and used 
Superabundant gesture. He got accustomed to it after a while, 
and used almost to roar with laughter when he came on, knowing 
what was in store for him. He got quite friendly subsequently 
with his audience, who always persisted in chaffing him, but 
cheered him kindly—when he left the stage. His great part was 
Arturo in Lucia di Lammermoor, where he was brave in white 
Satin and blue ribbons. In the wedding scene he invariably sent a 
thrill of delight through the house when, with a terrible shriek, he 
yelled into the ears of Enrico : 


‘Fama suond, ch’ Edgardo 
Sovr’ essa temerario 
Alzare osd lo sguardo.’ 
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Poor fellow! I do not think he ever got an honest round of applause 
in his life. 

I never go to the Opera now. It died, for me, with Titiens, | 
have seen Patti and Nilsson and Albani, but out of mere curiosity, 
I have never been inside the new Her Majesty’s Theatre, not eyep 
to witness the ‘ music-hall performances’ given there a month or two 
ago. Cielo! In the old days we used to look on the Grisis, the 
Marios, Lablaches ¢ tutti quanti as intimate friends. We never 
asked whether we got value for our money ; all we cared for were 
the health and the voice of the singers, not from the sordid motive, 
but from a real solicitude that nothing should occur to mar their 
glory for the evening. I see they have been grumbling over the 
stalls being raised five shillings. But who ever got a stall for less, 
except by taking a subscription? The right royal and affable 
‘Bill’ Sams, whose ancient palazzo will soon be a thing of the 
past, never charged less; and he probably, ‘ on taking a quantity,’ 
only paid fifteen shillings apiece for them. True, he had very 
likely to wait two or three years for his money. I have often tried 
to get a stall at the theatre for a guinea, but never succeeded. 
The unsavoury Jews in Bow-street bought them up. 

There has only been one really modern tenor fit to be classed 
with Rubini, Mario, Tamberlik, and that was Giuglini. The first 
time I saw him he was travelling with a scratch, indeed a strolling, 
company of Italian singers in the south of France. This must have 
been some time in the ’fifties. Ido not think he made much im- 
pression upon me. Possibly I did not pay so much attention to 
him as to the prima donna, to whom, as she advanced modestly 
down the stage in the first scene in Lucia, I longed to pay the 
tribute of the fox, and exclaim, 

‘Que vous étes joli! que vous me semblez belle! 

Sans mentir, si votre ramage 

Se rapporte 4 votre piumage.’ 
But here I pulled up. The sweet creature, in the first line of her 
opening cavatina, ‘ Ancor non giunse,’ uttered a note so harsh and 
false that I fled in dismay. Her voice was like a bad bagpipe. 
And, as far as I personally am concerned, unless the girl I distin- 
guish has a soft voice, pretty hands and feet, what care I how fair 
she be! Well, the second time I saw Giuglini was at the English 
Embassy at Turin. Sir James Hudson was our then Ambassador. 
He was a great dilettante. I was dining with one of the attachés, 
a friend of mine, and Sir James told us that we should hear after 
dinner the tenor of the future. It was Giuglini, who, as a draw- 
ing-room singer, was unsurpassed. Sir James had recommended 
Lumley to engage him for the next Opera season, and the famous 
impresario did. It was said that he was under a slight cloud at 
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that time. He had bled a little too freely, without a medical 
diploma or license, a dear friend of his in the corps de ballet at the 
Scala. She had displayed rebellious liquors in her blood and a heat 
‘n her arguments that the amateur surgeon thought might be 
alleviated by the lancet. But he had not one about him; and as 
he thought the case urgent, he availed himself of the property 
dagger that was nearest at hand. It, however, proved a coarser 
‘nstrument than was intended or needed, and the results were for a 
time serious. 

I saw Giuglini the first night he came out. I have had many 
bets about it, but for the life of me I never can remember in what 
opera he made his debut, Lucia di Lammermoor or the Favorita. 
I think I cling to the first, though I believe it was really the 
second. I am too lazy to look, as it does not much signify. For 
my part (my gentle Editor, remember this is not a critical article, 
but only an omelette), his finest singing rdle, to my mind, was 
Alfredo in La Traviata. His tenderness in the spoony passages, 
‘Parigi o cara,’ for instance, was unsurpassable; while he also 
showed he possessed fire when required in the more passionate 
passages. And shall I not drop a tear en passant over that dear 
papa Beneventano-Germont. He used to wear a gorgeous costume 
above, the effect of which was much marred by his enormous calves, 
incased in common cotton stockings. We young roués, who had 
the entrée behind the scenes, used to chaff the venerable parent 
about this curious and incongruous fancy of his. ‘ Ah, ah, signori,’ 
he replied, glancing at a robust ballerina, who was evidently 
regarding him with admiration, ‘non é bello quel che é bello, ma 
quel che piace.’ Poor Giuglini! The demon of drink got hold of 
him. So did another demon worse than the first, by whom perhaps 
he was compelled to the fatal vice, and his sad end. 

Although I do not remember Rubini, I must have seen him. 
I began my opera career very young; indeed, in jackets. I was 
always a bit of a dandy in early days, and I recollect going to 
Howell & James’s, and teasing my dear mother till she bought 
me a set of studs such as I thought were suited to my rank and 
would look well in Fops’-alley, which then existed. Also a rich 
open-worked shirt, which was then the fashion. I was not the 
least shy, and aired myself amongst the swells with much grace and 
affability. The opera was I Puritani, with the immortal quartette 
= ef and afterwards La Sylphide, with Taglioni, but a mature 
—— She must have been forty then, but still wonderful in 

er early decay. Those were the days of ‘long nights,’ as they 


Were called. Fancy a programme like the following, which I cop 
from an old libretto : _ ‘ ° 
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Her Majesty's Theatre. 
This Evening will be performed, for the Benefit of M. Larorteg, 
The first Act of Rossini’s Opera, 
In BarBiERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
To be followed by the French Tragedy of 
Les Horaces. 
After which a new Ballet divertissement entitled 
L’E.rveE DE L’AMoUR. 
To which will be added the second Act of Rossini’s sacred Opera, 
Gui IsraEuiti IN EcittTo. 
To conclude with the first Act of the Ballet of 
La GITANA. 


I remember all the great dancers. The Taglionis—Marie wag 
remarkable as being the ugliest woman I ever saw in my life—the 
Elsslers, Lucile Grahn, Ferraris. But there were only two I ever 
cared for at that early age, and they were Carlotta Grisi and Cerito, 
If the latter had not been my first love—Alma was the ballet in 
which she gained my young affections—I would say that in poetry 
of motion not even the goddess herself could have surpassed the 
sweet and graceful Carlotta. Years afterwards, Albert Smith and I 
were never tired of talking about that dramatic and beautiful ballet. 
Do you remember when he introduced the Truandaise under the 
name of the Bruindaise in his burlesque of Valentine and Orson, 
under the management of the Keeleys at the Lyceum? Keeley as 
Orson dancing with Mrs. Keeley (I think as Valentine), and singing 
these words to the original air, 

‘O dear, don’t do so—’tis great impropriety ; 

They don’t do so in genteel society,’ 
fetched the town. Poor Keeley, much out of breath and attempting 
intricate entrechats and superb tours de force, was a sight for gods 
and men. We used to delight to recall the pantomimists of that 
date. There was M. Gosselin, always the villain, the necromancer, 
the naughty podesta, and other bad characters who used to haunt 
ballets. One night he was acting the devil, or a near relation; at 
any rate, he had a tail on, and had to come up through a trap-door. 
The trap had caught his tail, and he could not move. The audience 
began to titter, and he could not understand it. He made 4 
vigorous movement, and left his tail, where indeed it was before, 
behind. But what he lost in tail he gained in flesh, for a large rent 
was left, and he had to retire to refit. Venafra was a capital mime, 
after the style of W. H. Payne. I saw both afterwards in I know 
not what ballet. Then there were MM. Mathieu, Albert, Coulon, 
Guy Stephan, Gouriet, Coranclini, and of course Perrot, and St. 
Léon, who married Cerito, the villain. I suppose we shall never 
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ain see the days when the opera was merely the lever de rideau 
to the grand ballet of action. I would here enter a protest against 
ballets being lugged into the middle of an opera without rhyme or 
reason, unless they are necessary to the action of the scene, as in 
the case of the pretty Bohemian ballet in the Huguenots. Perhaps 
even that is better than what was the fashion in my day, a short 
livertissement between the acts of the opera. But the ballet and 
gin-and-water as developed lately at music-halls! Accursed union! 
Pah! 

I love to dip into the old libretti, for two reasons. First, of 
course, for the casts of other days. They are gone. But the 
delicious poetry in the second place attracts me. That is for all 
time. Here is a book of the Barbiere, with Grisi, Mario, Lablache, 
Tamburini, Giubilei. In Jsrael in Egypt I find Persiani, Grisi, 
E. Grisi, Rubini, Flavio, Tamburini, Lablache, Mario, and De 
Bassini. I never knew that Mario and Rubini had sung together 
in the same opera. The following must have been nearly the first 
cast of Semiramide. Unfortunately there is no date; nevertheless 
it is interesting : 


Semiramide . ‘ ‘ , . Madame Pasta. 
Arsace. ‘ ‘ ‘ , . Madame VEsTRIS. 
Assur ; ‘ _ ‘ : . REMORINI. 

Idreno. : : ‘ . . Garcia (later IvANoFF). 
Orol ; ‘ . , , . BENETTI. 

Ghost of Ninus ‘ ; ; . M. ATKINS. 

Azema . . ‘ ‘ : . Signora GRAZIANI. 


Who was M. Atkins? And what became of him after he gave up 
the Ghost of Ninus? Perhaps Mr. Walter Lacy can inform us. 
I come across La Gazza Ladra, or, as an Irish friend calls it, La 
Gudza Laddra. These are names most of us young fellows know 
by tradition—Signore Castelli, Malibran, Bartolozzi; Signori De 
Angeli, Bordogni, Zucchelli, Pellegrini, and N. N. In 1817 we 
find the Signora Ronzi de Begnis and her husband respectively as 
Donna Anna and Leporello to the Don Giovanni of Garcia. It 
appears that Porto doubled the characters of Il Commendatore and 
Masetto. 

I have said something above about the delicious poetry that 
attracts me in these volumes. I come across Marta at haphazard. 
I find that Manfredo Maggioni, not Morgante Maggiore, ‘ edits’— 
that 1s, I suppose, translates—the libretto for the benefit of the 
English miss who frequents the stalls. She must often, at Miss 
Pinkerton’s establishment, have been taught to warble, 


‘Marta, Marta tu sparisti, 

E il mio cor col tuo n’ ando 
Tu la pace mi rapisti, 
Di dolore io moriré,’ 
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That is a very plain and intelligible statement on the part of 
Lionello. The stupid fellow, who is love-sick in Richmond Park, 
because Marta has not arrived, proposes to console himself with g 
little dinner at the Star and Garter, a sensible idea enough. He 
fears, however, in his present frame of mind, that he may have an 
indigestion, and perish of over-eating. ‘This agreeable determination 
is not conveyed by Signor M. M. 


‘ Martha now has disappeared, 
My poor heart is worn with care ; 
Nothing can restore my peace, 
Now, pale death, be thou my share.’ 


One more extract. What could a foreign student think of the 
divine Williams if he accepted this as his last scene in Iomeo and 
Juliet ? 
‘Juliet. Heavens, my senses fail! 
Ah, speak, explain 
The horror of thy destiny ! 
Romeo. Know, then, a cruel poison 
Makes its furious speed 
In all my veins. 
Ah, with the horrid deed 
Romeo: 
Juliet. 


My trembling soul’s oppressed ! 
The pangs I now endure 
Surpass my former ills. 
Romeo. What woe, what bitter anguish ! 
I feel my heart-strings break! 
Juliet. O barbarous man, what hast thou done ? 
And can no remedy be found 
To counteract this desperate deed ? 
Romeo. All thou canst do is to bewail my fate. 
Beloved idol, adored spouse, 
My powers fail. Receive, 
O heavens, my latest breath! (Dies. ) 
Juliet falls on Romeo.’ 


To you, ladies and gentlemen, operis ct temporis acti, I respect- 
fully raise my hat, when I think how, with your transcendent his- 
trionic and musical genius, you illustrated and adorned such rubbish 
as the above, the rubbish you usually had to deal with. Valete! 
(Author, with self-complacency) Ht mihi plaudo. 














AN ENGLISH GOLD-MINE. 





We have of late heard a good deal of gold-mines, and most attractive 
speculations some of them should be, to judge by the advertisements ; 
but we doubt if many will prove as profitable as the one that 
we now purpose noticing, which, instead of being buried in the 
bowels of the earth, occupies a lofty position on the Surrey hills, 
and is a noticeable landmark through many miles of the surrounding 
districts. 'The name of this valuable property is known wherever 
civilisation has reached as the Epsom Grand-Stand—a veritable 
Golconda to those lucky individuals who rank as original share- 
holders. We remember, however, hearing it described by the holder 
of a living not one hundred miles from Epsom under a far less 
pleasing title; the reverend gentleman—not a strikingly Broad 
Churchman—in a sermon on the immoral tendencies of sport in 
general, styling it as, ‘Yon Temple of Iniquity, built up of blood- 
money.’ Very striking, if true; but absurd, in that it was incorrect. 
The Epsom Grand-Stand is no creation of mushroom growth, 
for we have to go back as far as 1828 to find that the revival of the 
October Meeting on Epsom Downs had led to the formation of a 
company for the purpose of building a magnificent grand-stand, 
capable of holding from 4000 to 5000 persons; and in the October 
of that year the lord of the manor at his court baron granted to the 
company an acre of land for the purpose. Directly the project was 
notified to the public there were so many applications for the thou- 
sand shares of 201. each that the task of allotment was most diffi- 
cult. This obstacle was, however, overcome; and after the designs 
and plans had been submitted to the approval of his Majesty George 
IV, who gave his gracious sanction to the project, the following 
year witnessed the Epsom Grand-Stand an accomplished fact. It 
Was originally intended that the building should fulfil a double duty. 
— the race-meetings it was to be devoted exclusively to its 
egitimate purpose; but at other times it was intended to let the 
entire building during the summer and autumn as a tavern or hotel, 
“at considered that the salubrity of the air and the extreme 
‘des = situation would attract many to the spot. The latter 
men wi eg it may be presumed, never carried out ; but as a 
an “7 the speculation must have exceeded in its profitable 
€ most sanguine expectations of the most sanguine of its 


aoa shareholders (who looked at it through the most rose-tinted 


ectacles), for they are now receiving a dividend of some 40 per 
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cent, each of the original shares being worth about 1301.; and this 
although the venture, even now when paying so splendidly, is not ip 
the flood of its success. This must have been reached a few yearg 
ago, when the clip of the horseshoe on the course and the saddling. 
paddock were held at merely nominal rents. The Epsom Stand 
shareholders were then in the heyday of their glory. The compiler 
of the ‘ correct card’ made so good a thing of it that the business of 
bookseller and stationer at Epsom was given up, and new quarters 
found far from the scene, at Strood Green House (now, by the by, a 
nunnery, possessing a splendid view of the fun of the fair to be seen 
on Croydon racecourse). This gentleman worked unceasingly for 
the benefit of the Grand-Stand Company ; and that he did so to their 
profit and his own was apparent at his death, when his personality 
was proved under 70,000I., while a large proportion of the shares 
had found their way into his hands and those of his fellow-worker, 
Mr. ‘ Kingston’ Knowles, who, with the present clerk of the Epsom 
races, Mr. H. M. Dorling, is following the good lead set them to 
such an excellent tune. 

Two reverses have of late years befallen the company, which 
must have had an appreciable effect on the dividends. First, the 
Walton Manor passed into the possession of Mr. E. Studd, of Sala- 
mander fame, and the nominal rent of the quarter mile of the 
Derby course which formed the clip of the horseshoe, and was in 
Walton Manor, became a thing of the past, and 1000/. a year had 
to be paid for it; the company having to consent to pay that sum, 
and moreover sign a lease for a term of years at that rental, other- 
wise the Derby would have been void for two years, in which event 
it would never have been revived at Epsom. As with this portion 
of land, so with the saddling-paddock. ‘Squire’ Heathcote died, 
and his heirs now receive, we believe, 10001. a year for the paddock, 
which is an indispensable adjunct to the Epsom course, without which 
the horses after a race would have to pull up on the turnpike-road. 

Of late, it has been yearly growing more apparent that the ac- 
commodation provided at the Grand-Stand at Epsom was sadly less 
than the demand; while, at the same time, it was equally clear that, 
willing as the executive were to do their best, there was no room 
for improvement, as on each side of the original allotment ofan . 
acre other stands had been erected on ground held onlease. More- 
over, the position of the winning-post, a long way removed from the 
Grand-Stand, and therefore from the view of those most directly 
interested in the results of the races, was most inconvenient ; and at 
length the Stewards of the Jockey Club have taken the matter up, and 
we may hope for an improvement in the future, but to bring about any 
effective change in the necessary direction will entail a great outlay 
of money. This, however, it is understood, would be forthcoming ; 
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but a more difficult barrier stops the way. Mr. John Barnard, in 
whom is vested the lease of the land from the Grand-Stand past the 
winning-post (on which we each year see the erections known as Bar- 
nard’s Stands), is not willing to surrender all interest in his lease, 
which has four years to run, but, anxious at the same time to assist 
in the good work, he is willing to surrender a frontage from the 
Grand-Stand to the winning-post. This concession the reformers 
scarcely consider sufficient to justify a large outlay, and it may be 
that things will remain in statu quo until the end of the four years. 
But it is to be hoped that better counsels will prevail, and that terms 
will be made satisfactory to all parties; good grounds on which to 
base this hope being that as Mr. John Barnard is himself a large 
shareholder in the Epsom Grand-Stand, he may see how beneficial 
it will be to meet the Jockey Club half-way. The Grand-Stand lease 
has some thirty-eight years to run, and the reports that it had nearly 
lapsed must have arisen from a confusion with Barnard’s Stands. 
There is certainly good reason to hope that in the future we may have 
plenty of elbow-room in the Epsom Stand, and that the weighing- 
room and business-offices will be such as we should find in connec- 
tion with a meeting of such a standing. Will it be going too far if 
we ask those in authority at Epsom if, when desirable changes in 
other respects are carried out, some steps cannot be taken to re- 
duce the charges? The racing man is usually the last to grumble 
on this score, but has good ground of complaint at Epsom, where 
nearly three times as much is charged for admission to Stand and En- 
closure as at Ascot, where so much more is to be seen. As the 
Jockey Club will have some share in effecting the proposed improve- 
ments, it would be well that they should suggest a reduction of these 
excessive charges, which are now unfair to the public, and that with- 
out injury to the Stand shareholders, as the increased accommoda- 


tion would make up for the deficiency caused by the lower scale of 
admission fee. 














LOVE AND BEAUTY. 
A fMadrigal. 




































BEAvty, in the jocund Spring a-straying, 
Happed on Love, in idleness a-maying ; 
With her golden locks he fell a-playing, 
Kisses on her lips he ’gan a-laying. 
Straying Love, straying, 
Straying midst the flowers; 
Playing Love, playing 
Through the Springtide hours. 


Blushing Beauty, Love enchanting viewing, 
Meshed her eyes in his, to her undoing ; 
Smile for smile she gave to Love’s fond wooing, 
Kiss for kiss she answered with soft cooing. 
Wooing Love, wooing, 
Wooing midst the flowers ; 
Cooing Love, cooing 
Through the Summer hours. 


Summer waning, fickle Love grew shy, 
Nor longer sunned himself in Beauty’s eye : 
‘Roses have thorns,’ she murmured, with a sigh ; 
‘Why did I pluck them? Cruel Love, I die.’ 
Sighing Love, sighing 
Through the Autumn hours ; 
Dying, Love, dying, 
Dying with the flowers. 


‘Ah, die not Beauty !’ Love replied in haste; 
‘Though love grow cold, life lies not wholly waste; 
Sweets are there sweet as love, to pluck and taste: 
Friendship, they say, is truer and more chaste.’ 
Haste, Love, haste, 
Gather Friendship’s flowers ; 
Chaste Love, chaste, 


Chaste as Winter hours. 




















LOVE AND BEAUTY. 


‘Friendship,’ sighed Beauty, fired with tender art, 
‘Friendship to Love, I'll give with all my heart ; 
Friendship, perchance, is love without the smart : 
Try it with me, dear Love, nor let us part.’ 
Smart, Love, smart, ° 
Smart, for Love is flying ; 
Part, Love, part, 
Part, for Love is dying. 





‘Alas, poor Beauty!’ Love, expiring, said ; 
‘Think not with Friendship dying Love is fed ; 
Upon Love’s grave no amaranthus spread, 
Not even Beauty’s spell can raise Love dead.’ 
Sped, Love, sped, 
Toll the passing bell ; 
Dead, Love, dead, 
First Love, fare thee well ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


From the railway-station it was but a short distance to Mr. 
Norman’s house; and on arriving there, Marks explained to Dawson 
that Miss Gray was a young-lady client of the firm, who desired 
an interview with his master, if he were sufficiently well to 
receive her. Meantime Nora was ushered into the drawing-room. 
It was the least attractive, because the least used, room in the house; 
but there were the evidences of a woman of refinement having once 
reigned there. Faded and out of date—although not sufficiently 
out of date to be in vogue again—as were the furniture and hang- 
ings, they were of the best, and there were two or three works of 
art in the room that were almost priceless in their way. A few 
pounds spent upon fresh covers and so forth would have rendered 
the room charming again; as it was, it only suggested a past that 
there was no desire to brighten. Everything had remained unaltered 
since the death of Lady Aurelia some nine-and-twenty years pre- 
viously. It was Mrs. Dawson’s pride to see that the room was kept 
well cleaned and dusted; but only because it was the drawing-room, 
and she liked to feel that it was in as good order as the rest of the 
house. Her master rarely entered the room, spending his time in 
the library—almost as good a one as Basil Lydesley’s—or the 
dining-room. 

Nora was too much absorbed in thought to pay any heed to her 
surroundings. She did not even take sufficient notice of things to 
feel the surprise she might otherwise have felt at finding herself in 
a house so much larger and better appointed than she would have 
expected Mr. Blair’s to be. She was sitting with downcast eyes, 
and hands limply folded in her lap, pale, still, and expressionless ; 
the faint hope she had set forth with in the morning—that she might, 
perhaps, obtain some help from Mr. Blair—entirely destroyed by 
Marks’ words of warning, when he reéntered the room with the 
information that his chief was feeling better, and quite equal to 
receiving Miss Gray. 

‘But requires careful treatment still,’ he added, as a last caution. 
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‘Must not be crossed or troubled in any way, or might be liable to 
o off at a tangent in certain directions.’ 

She gave him a grave little bow, by way of showing that she 
understood, and he cheerily went on: 

‘But his constitution is iron, and with moderate care he will 
pull through.’ 

Marks’ cheery report notwithstanding, Nora was not a little 
shocked when her eyes fell upon Mr. Blair. He was reclining half- 
buried in a large easy-chair, a low table, upon which were grapes 
and two or three morsels of such dainties as Mrs. Dawson could 
think of to tempt his failing appetite, by his side. How shrunken 
and old he looked! How white his hair had become, and how dull 
his eyes! As they fell upon her, a gleam of pleasure brightened 
them for a moment. 

‘You have found your way here,’ he said, with a faint smile. 

Deeply touched—she had learned to like him for himself, as well 
as for being her father’s friend—she stooped down and lifted his 
hand to her lips, as she faltered out, 

‘Dear Mr. Blair, we have been so sorry to miss seeing you of 
late; but we had no idea you were so ill as this, or of course I 
should have come to you before now. You ought to have sent for me.’ 

He gently patted the hand resting upon his. This was enough 
for Marks. She was not unwelcome; he had done no wrong in 
yielding to her persuasions, and her first words had shown that he 
had made no betrayal of confidence as to the other’s real name. 
Mr. Norman had given him to understand that he wished the inter- 
view to be a private one. Intimating that he would wait to escort 
Miss Gray back to the railway-station, and with a last warning 
glance at her, Marks left them alone together. He had given Mr. 
Norman an account of what had taken place between Nora and him, 
so far as to say she had accepted Sir Edward, and all would be 
made right. He had been careful not to touch upon her reluctance 
nor the arguments he had used to overcome it; and flattered him- 
self that he had contrived to make it appear that she had acted 
entirely in accordance with her own will in the matter, unaware how 
i this would clash with Mr. Norman’s previous knowledge 

er, 

‘I can hardly forgive you for not having sent for me,’ went on 
Nora, as she knelt by his side and took his hand in both her own, 
in her love and tender anxiety for him for the moment forgetting 
her own troubles. 

‘it may come to that some day,’ he replied, feeling that he 
Would die more easily if she were with him at the last. Then his 
* aempey hungrily upon her upturned face, were quick to read 

© signs of the storm that had swept over her, and he looked dis- 
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turbed and anxious again. ‘ Marks tells me that you have news ty 
give me—something that will be pleasant to hear. It seems he 
thought it right, at a crisis which occurred during my absence from 
business, to make certain facts known to you ?’ 

‘Yes,’ stifling a sigh. 

‘ And you have acted upon the knowledge of these facts, as they 
appeared to suggest that you ought to act ?’ ; 

‘I am going to be Sir Edward Wraystone’s wife, Mr. Blair,’ 
slowly rising from her knees and seating herself in the chair Marks 
had placed for her. 

‘In consequence of what Marks told you ?’ 

‘Yes,’ slowly and nervously. How would she be able to kee 
up appearances if he questioned her in this way! ‘ He told me my 
father is living!’ Her eyes turned for a moment in eager question- 
ing upon him, and then, as he made no denial, drooping despair- 
ingly again. 

‘And that he wronged Sir Edward Wraystone ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ He perhaps urged you to set matters straight, as your father 
would not have urged you’—in a low inquiring voice—‘ to act against 
your will ?’ 

‘I—’ She glanced at him a moment, told herself she must be 
cautious, and added, in as light a tone as she could command, ‘0 
no, not against my will! It is my will to marry Sir Edward; I 
have accepted him, and it is beyond recall. Will you please tell 
my father this for me, if he will not let me do so ?’ 

‘ And you will not have any settlements ?’ 

‘Settlements! How could I? You know what has happened, 
do you not, Mr. Blair —you know how Sir Edward has been wronged ?’ 

‘I do not see that he will have so much to complain of, if he 
gets back the fortune intact—as he will—and marries the girl he 
loves.’ 

‘ He will] have a great deal to complain of in having an unloving 
wife. It is only a less wrong than the other,’ she thought; but 
she was afraid to put her thought into words—terribly afraid of 
saying anything that might bring about the consequences Marks 
had seemed to think there was danger of. ‘What could have 
induced my father to put me in Evelyn Heathcote’s place?’ she 
presently asked, feeling in her misery impelled to say so much, and 
not supposing that it could affect him. 

‘Because he imagined there was no other way of giving you 4 
name; and, perhaps, because he had become so accustomed to the 
use of crooked means that he had ceased to have faith in any other,’ 
grimly. ‘More than he hoped for might have been obtained by 
legitimate means, had he only known it.’ After another glance at 
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her, he added, with an effort to speak easily and carelessly, ‘ But since 

ou have decided to become Sir Edward’s wife, no harm will come 
of it. Was he once more trying to get at her real feelings upon 
the point ? 

‘A name ?’? she murmured, in a quiet numb sort of way. ‘Ah, 
yes; I have only my mother’s, I suppose. Poor father, if he had 
only known! But he meant to be kind—he meant to spare me; 
and to do that he must have cared for me !’ 

‘Ts his caring for you of so much importance ?’ 

‘Of course it is, if only for his own sake. Do not you see how 
diferent it is from having a selfish motive? Had he only known 
how little I care about what the world may think of me or my name ! 
Poor father, he has sinned for my sake, and it is only right that 
should share the consequences !’ 

‘Why did you always appear so different from what you really 
are—proud and ambitious—one to whom the world’s favour meant 
everything 2 Was I to blame if—I gave your father the impression 
you had given me ?’ 

‘Ambitious! I was only ambitious of a good man’s love. But 
for the pride—ah, yes, perhaps there is some truth in that! I 
was proud of my strength—God forgive me!—so sure of myself ! 
I thought that, come what might, J could not possibly do certain 
things, and—I am punished !’ 

‘It is punishment then! But your father has his pride too, 
Miss Gray. That is still left him; and I think that when he 
knows all he will prefer to himself take the consequences of what he 
has done, and leave you free to follow your own inclinations.’ 

‘Ono, no! What have I said? You must not repeat my 
foolish words! she ejaculated, in great fear and distress lest she 
should have brought about the very thing she had been warned 
against. ‘It would be cruel to tell him—cruel to me as well as to 
him. Do you think I will allow him to suffer if I can prevent it ? 
Ah,no! Tell him I have chosen—deliberately chosen—to marry Sir 
Edward. Everything is settled, and in a few days I shall be his 
wife. I have gone too far to draw back now, if I desired it ; but I 
do not. As soon as we are married—’ she paused, and thought out 
the rest of the sentence—‘ and my father is saved, he shall know 
the shameful truth. I dare not tell him until he has been doubly 
wronged.’ She had in her distress accepted Marks’ statement, that 
nothing but her being Sir Edward’s wife would save her father. 
ies I shall at least not blame him for despising me.’ . Turning 
ne tear-laden eyes towards the bowed figure before her, she added 
O him, ‘Tell my father that I have deliberately chosen. Tell him 


that his child prays that her life may be taken for his, and both be 
forgiven when—’ 
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He half rose, stretching forth both his hands ; then they dropped 
to his side, and he sank back into his seat again with averted face, 
But it had been a revelation to her. A sudden light flashed upon 
her, and she knew! For one moment she shrank back, gazing at 
at him with wild dilated eyes, unable to utter a word. 

‘No need to tell him that his child shrinks from such sin as his,’ 
bitterly. 

‘But not from him! O my father, not from him!’ falling upon 
her knees before him, with outstretched arms. 

There was a few moments’ fierce struggle in his mind; but he 
was still capable of using his strong will, and sacrificing the one 
desire of his heart. He presently whispered, in a low hoarse voice 
and with eyes studiously averted, ‘I will tell him, Miss Gray.’ 

‘But—’ 

‘I have said that I know your father; and I now tell you that 
it will be worse to him than the bitterest death to have to endure 
the sight of his child’s shame for him.’ 

‘ But let me—in pity let me—’ 

‘Lady Wraystone must not know Luke Norman. He has still 
sufficient pride—what you will—to decide to efface himself, and 
nothing you could possibly say would alter his decision !’ 

‘Might not my love—’ 

‘You could not love him in the only way he would care to be 
loved. Do what he or you might now, he knows that he has 
darkened your life as well as his own; and now that he would gladly 
lay down his life for his child, it is too late. He will be sufficiently 
punished, perhaps, without the aid of the law.’ 

‘Can I do nothing ?’ 

‘In allowing you to become Sir Edward Wraystone’s wife, he 
has allowed you to do all that it is in your power to do;’ still keeping 
his eyes averted, and striving to release his hand from hers. 

But she held it fast in both her own, her tears raining down 
upon it. 

‘Will you never let me—will you not at least give me the 
hope that you will some day let me try to—’ 

‘You and he will live apart—it must be so! But he will have 
the consolation of knowing that his child is different from himself. 
For the rest, he must suffer the consequences of what he has done, 
and he has perception enough now to recognise the justice of that. 
As nothing you could say would in any degree alter his decision, 
and I am not quite strong enough just now to continue the sub- 
ject, I must beg you spare me any further discussion upon 1t. 
He touched a bell on the table as he spoke, and added to Dawson, 
who obeyed the summons so promptly that Nora had barely tume 

to rise to her feet, ‘Serve some luncheon in the dining-room, 
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Dawson. Ask your wife to do the best the house affords for this 
young lady and Mr. Marks.’ 

‘I do not require anything. Tell Mr. Marks that I will wait 
here until he is ready to accompany me back to the railway-sta- 
tion,’ promptly returned Nora, and with a tone and manner as 
decided as Mr. Norman’s own. ‘There was a momentary half smile 
about his lips, as he noticed that she unconsciously used a gesture 
which he himself was in the habit of using, when speaking decid- 
edly. ‘I will be as quiet and silent as Mr. Norman pleases,’ she 
added, as much for his ears as for Dawson’s. He noticed too that, for 
the first time, she called him by the name she knew to be her father’s. 

When the door closed upon Dawson, she once more knelt down 
by her father’s side, took possession, with gentle force, of his half- 
withheld hand, laid her cheek upon it, and remained silent. After 
a few moments, his hand rested passively in hers, and she knew 
that this little grace was accorded her. No word was spoken be- 
tween them ; the ticking of his watch upon the table by his side, and 
the occasional fall of the light ash from the fire, were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness. But, as she sat with her face bowed 
on his hand, and a prayer in her heart, she presently found the hand 
that was free resting lightly upon her head for a moment. Even 
then she restrained herself, and did not, as she longed to do, make 
any attempt to show how much her heart ached for him. 

When Marks, who had made the most of the interval in his 
business-like way, and looked the ruddier for his well-appreciated 
luncheon, presently came in to remind her that there was very little 
time to spare, if she desired to catch the next down-train, it was some 
comfort to hear Mr. Norman say that he felt better than he had done 
earlier in the morning. It was as though he intended it to convey 
a special meaning to Nora. On her side, she did her best to show 
him that she was not shaken in her purpose. Speaking in a quiet 
matter-of-fact tone, that at least was sufficient for Marks, she said, 
as she drew on her gloves, carefully pressing down the fingers, 

‘I may not see you again before my marriage, Mr. Norman.’ 
Marks was quick to note that she now gave him his right name. 
‘But I will write to you immediately afterwards, and hope to find 
you quite yourself again on my return.’ 

Marks smiled to himself—she had come to look at it in the right 
he ioe He had not heard her speak of her marriage in that tone 

@. 

. She bent down and kissed Mr. Norman’s hand, resolutely kept 
ack the tears in her eyes, and looked at him with a smile as she 
passed out of the room. 


A gray pallor stole over Mr. Norman’s face as it fell forwards 
upon his breast. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


DARBY AND JOAN. 


Mr. FansHAWE was in a very agreeable frame of mind. He 
had decided to do a generous action ; and as he considered it only 
right and proper it should, it was going to react beneficially upon 
himself. He commenced by sending a courteously-worded little 
note to the Rector, begging him to call at the Park that morning, 
Mr. Gaston set forth to obey the summons with not much alacrity. 
Mr. Fanshawe was no favourite of his, and he did not take any 
pains to conceal it. More than once, he had been so plain and 
uncompromising in showing Mr. Fanshawe his opinion upon certain 
matters, as to be curtly requested to make as long an interval as 
he pleased between his visits tothe Park. But his absence seemed 
to give quite as much offence. He was very soon summoned again, 
if only to hear Mr. Fanshawe’s opinion of clergymen who neglected 
their business, which was to look after the people in their parish. 
He got some hard blows in return; but he never acknowledged that 
he felt them. 

This morning Mr. Gaston walked up to the Park fully prepared 
to give the other a piece of his mind upon one subject. To his 
great surprise, he not only found Mr. Fanshawe in an unusually plea- 
sant mood, but ready himself to lead up to the very subject he had 
gone determined to introduce, and which had not been alluded to 
for years between them. Mr. Fanshawe began by offering the hand 
of good-fellowship, with some little hint to the effect that he 
thought the time had come for burying the hatchet. To this the 
other was ready enough to assent, with a pleasant word or two 
about his hope that it would not, this time, be dug up again. Then 
he quietly waited for what was to come, quite understanding that 
he had only heard the preliminary part of the business. He was 
presently informed that the promise Mr. Fanshawe’s niece had once 
made never to marry during his lifetime might now be considered 
as cancelled. Moreover, he had of late observed certain signs and 
symptoms in her which gave him every reason to believe that 
Geraldine was favourably inclined towards the Rector. | 

This was welcome enough, and Mr. Gaston openly acknowledged 
that it was, but he did not over-estimate Mr. Fanshawe’s good-will 
in the matter. He had heard of the marriage that was on the 
tapis between the old man and Alicia Verral, and it gave him the 
key to this sudden readiness to do without his niece. He had 
already decided to try his fortunes with Geraldine, but it was nob 
necessary to tell her uncle that now. He listened pleasantly to all 
the other had to say; estimated his good-nature at its right value, 
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and let him see that he did; and intimated that the rest would re- 
main between Geraldine and himself. 

But the old man knew that she was not equally penetrating, and 
had made up his mind that the first intimation of what was in store 
for her should come from himself. Geraldine was not to be found. 
It was supposed she had gone to the village ; and Mr. Gaston, who 
had a visit to pay there, thought he should perhaps meet her, and 
set forth with that purpose, leaving word that if he did not succeed 
in finding her, he would return shortly. 

As soon as he was gone, Mr. Fanshawe sent for Geraldine, who 
was engaged in attending to some alterations that were being made 
in the greenhouses, at the other side of the house. 

‘T have something, which you may think very interesting, to say 
to you, Geraldine.’ 

‘About Alicia, uncle ?’ good-naturedly. She had had to listen 
toa great deal about Alicia of late. 

‘No; it concerns yourself.’ And after a few words to the 
effect that he hoped she would appreciate her good fortune, and 
the interest he took in it, he went on to inform her that Mr. Gaston 
had just been there, and that his errand was to signify his intention 
to endeavour to win her for his wife. It was not necessary to tell 
her how very plainly the Rector had shown him that he meant to 
act for himself. On the contrary, his words were so framed as to 
give her the impression that he had done his best in her favour. 

‘Win me—me, uncle?’ she stammered out, completely taken 
by surprise. 

‘He says he has loved you for years; and I have no reason 
for doubting his word.’ 

‘Loved—for years—Mr. Gaston !’ 

‘I think he has given sufficient proof of that, in waiting so long 
as he has.’ 

‘But—what need was there for waiting, uncle ?’ 

‘I suppose he waited because, when he mentioned the subject 
tome three or four years ago, you were too young to form an en- 
gagement, and you know you said you would not leave me in the 
invalid state I then was.’ Mr. Fanshawe liked to think the invalid 
state was now past and gone, and was, moreover, desirous to forget 
that he had put the case of Geraldine being unwilling to leave him 
80 strongly as he had, stating it now as her own decision. ‘Ycu 
must recollect that when you left school and came here, you said 
that you meant to devote yourself to me ?’ 

‘Yes!’ she gasped out. “But I did not mean that I would 
never devote myself to any one else, if I got the chance.’ 

ft simply repeat your words.’ 

But—O uncle, I cannot—’ she paused, gazing at him in dumb 
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astonishment. She could not realise it. Since Nora had expresgeg 
a hope that it might come about, Geraldine had had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing herself from dwelling upon the idea. With 
the remembrance of her late disappointment fresh upon her, ghe 
had not dared to hope for such great good fortune as this. Already 
she was feeling that there had been a certain disloyalty to Mr, 
Gaston in her having once placed Basil above him in her thoughts, 
Not only was Mr. Gaston equal to Basil, but more suited to her 
in every way. 

Mr. Fanshawe glanced a little impatiently at her: did she 
mean that she could not entertain the idea of accepting Mr. 
Gaston ? It would be too bad if she refused now, and remained 
adrag upon him. A drag she certainly would be, her twenty thou- 
sand pounds notwithstanding, in the house with his young bride, 
He thought of her inconvenient frankness—her awkward way of 
reminding him of his age, and other things he wanted to forget— 
and somewhat curtly said, 

‘Mr. Gaston is a man many women would be only too glad to 
win. Well born, and with your own tastes and sentiments. You 
would have the opportunity for pottering about the cottages and 
schools to your heart’s content, and win golden opinions at the same 
time. Iam not sufficiently versed in such lore to know whether 
there has been a St. Geraldine ; but if not, there’s a fine opening for 
you.’ 

‘But how in the world came he to care for me, uncle—how can 
he ?’ 

‘That is best known to himself—there is no accounting for 
tastes, you know ;’ with his cynical smile. 

‘No, that is true ;’ her eyes brightening as she good-naturedly 
returned his smile. ‘ There’s Alicia, for instance ; who ever would 
have thought of your fixing upon her?’ In her agitation reversing 
the words she had meant to say, about people’s wonder at Alicia 
fancying him. 

Mr. Fanshawe accepted the idea of his throwing the handker- 
chief to Alicia with some favour, and pleasantly replied, 

‘Be that as it may, I have the best reason for believing that 
Mr. Gaston is honestly in love with you for yourself alone. ! 
think even you must allow it cannot be for your beauty.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ gravely assented Geraldine. 

‘Nor can it be for your money, since, as you are aware, he has 
a large private income of his own. And when I assure you that 
I have not the slightest doubt of his sincerity, I think you need 
not have any.’ 

‘Dear uncle, no, of course not ;’ still looking doubtful and 
bewildered. ‘ But how in the world—’ 
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‘Probably what he says is true. He has been won by your 
goodness alone. I can only repeat that, in my opinion, he is quite 
sincere. As to the advantage of such an offer to you, there can be 
not the slightest doubt.’ 

‘O uncle, to have been loved all that time, and not to know it! 
I, who had quite given up hope! Mr. Gaston, too, whom I have 
always thought so far above—’ 

‘All that is understood,’ put in Mr. Fanshawe, a little im- 
patiently. He had no interest in such a commonplace love-story 
as this. ‘The Rector and you are evidently made for each other. 
He is coming up the avenue again, I see. He said he should re- 
turn shortly. Had you not better go to meet him, and get the first 
raptures over before he comes in? There will be ample time for 
you, as I expect Alicia and her mother here presently.’ 

Geraldine left her uncle, but, with a new shyness, retreated to 
the drawing-room, giving orders for Mr. Gaston to be shown in 
there. For the first time in her life she had been told that she was 
loved, and for herself. That which she had so long dreamed of and 
hoped for had been within her reach all the time. There was no 
necessity for ‘ trying’ here ; and in the new delightful consciousness 
she appeared to greater advantage than she had ever before looked, 
as she rose to receive Mr. Gaston. 

‘Tam glad to find you alone,’ he commenced. ‘ Perhaps you 
expected me ?’ 

‘Yes; I saw you coming up the avenue ;’ shyly adding, ‘ I was 
in the library with uncle, and he told me to go and meet you; but I 
preferred to come in here.’ 

‘He has told you the errand I have come upon ?’ 

‘Yes,’ so softly as to give him some hope. 

‘ Dear Geraldine, the wonder of it is that you have not, during 
all this time, guessed what my feelings were towards you.’ 

‘How could I think you could care for me ?’? she murmured, in 
delicious confusion. ‘ Such a thing never entered my mind.’ 

‘Because you are not in the habit of thinking much about your- 
self, and certainly do not know your own worth.’ 
_ ‘My worth!’ she thought, almost overwhelmed. How delightful 
it was! Even when she was conscientious enough to tell him of 
her past—it quite belonged to the past now—love for Basil, he did 
not appear disheartened. He was so sure that, as her uncle had 
told her, they were intended for each other ; and before their inter- 
wew was over she had begun to agree with him. When they pre- 
ently set forth together, in what he called Darby and Joan fashion, 
to make the accustomed round of visits in the village, she was 


already his half-promised wife, quite willing to accept his smiling 
assurance that it was all right. 
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How delightful to be taken possession of in this way, without 
herself making any of the laboured attempts to attract which she 
had once thought so necessary! How delightful to be talking with 
him about their protégées, and other topics they were mutually inter. 
ested in, with this new tie between them! They had been accus.- 
tomed to meet almost daily in the village, and he had often enough 
walked a little way with her, as they talked over her work amongst 
his flock; but now! It was as though she were walking upon air! 
How blind she had been; how utterly unconscious that there could 
be such happiness as this in store for her! The knowledge that she 
was beloved had already a wonderfully improving effect upon her, in 
the way of giving a new dignity and self-respect to her bearing. 

His little jests too—his telling old Granny Mills that they must 
keep a sharp look after Miss Fanshawe now, for there were rumours 
afloat that some gentleman was hoping to win her for his wife, 
How flattering was old Granny’s dismay and crossly-expressed 
opinion that, whoever he was, the gentleman couldn’t want her so 
much as Hensleigh did! Then there was her joy when her sharp 
eyes read the truth in their faces, and she blessed them both as the 
best-matched couple that had ever come together. 

‘A blessing from Granny Mills means a great deal,’ he laugh- 
ingly rejoined. ‘As good a beginning as any young couple can 
desire.’ 

‘ You bain’t so very young, sir,’ rejoined Granny, to keep up her 
character for sharpness. 

‘I am as old as I feel, and that’s barely five-and-twenty,’ he 
laughingly replied, tucking Geraldine’s arm under his own and 
making his bow to Granny. 

How differently progressed the love-making at Riverside! Sir 
Edward had won the woman he loved for his wife, but as yet he saw no 
promise of winning her heart; but he did not acknowledge so much 
to himself. He loved her more passionately every hour, and he told 
himself—perhaps, a Jittle more insistingly as time went on, and 
there seemed less hope—that the one only thing necessary to com- 
plete his happiness would be his. Such love as his must surely, in 
the end, win its reward. Meantime he would endeavour to be 
patient, and let her see that he was. But there was one thing he 
could not blind himself to, and that was the terrible change that 
had taken place in her appearance during the few days since she had 
accepted him; a change that her having caught a chill did not 
sufliciently explain, although she was evidently desirous it should 
be thought thatit did. Her nervous anxiety to account thus for the 
alteration that was so evident in her, and render it less apparent, 
was worse than all to him. She would not allow that she suffered 
anything more than from the effects of the ‘ stupid cold,’ which was 
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a mere nothing. Moreover, she did not, by word or look, give the 
slightest hint that she regretted having accepted him, and took great 
pains to make it evident that she did not wish to avoid him. She 
appeared almost feverishly anxious to point out to him that there 
was no necessity for delaying the marriage upon her account. She 
seemed, indeed, nervously afraid of running counter to his wishes in 
any way, and there was a humility in her bearing when they were 
alone which both surprised and pained him. When she shrank, 
with white face and drooping eyes, from his caresses, it did not 
make things better for him to have her pleading for forgiveness for 
having done so. It was all so terribly different from herself as she 
had been when he had first known her, and certainly not what a 
lover looks for in his affianced wife. A thousand times more wel- 
come would it have been had she shown a disposition to avail herself 
of the privileges of the position, such as weak women sometimes 
display. Anything would have been better for him than this, so 
marked a contrast to her past independence and open way of ex- 
pressing it. Then, although the wedding was arranged to take 
place in a few days, and, as he was aware, there is usually at such 
times some little flutter of preparation, the aspect of things at River- 
side was more like that of an impending funeral. Nora sat supine 
and abstracted, as one in a dream, her hands lying idly in her lap 
and her eyes downcast, faintly flushing when her lover addressed 
her, and all too evidently making an effort to appear interested when 
he discussed the route they were to take, and so forth. But she 
cig suggestions to make, no enthusiasm, no preferences of any 
i ‘You will not be satisfied with less than a month at Rome, 
ora ?” 

_ ‘Rome? Thank you; O yes, as long as you please ;’ shrink- 
ing painfully with the remembrance of what Basil had hinted, only 
two or three weeks before, about his hope of spending a holiday 
there with her, by and by. Rome without Basil! 

Mrs. Lydesley, who happened to be present, gathered up her 
work, and quitted the room with a sigh. She had not yet been 
able to trust herself to make any allusion to the coming separation 
when she and Nora were alone together, and knew too much to feel 
any surprise that she should shrink from making preparation for the 
event. She saw that, for some terrible reason, against which there 
Was no appeal, Nora was to be sacrificed, and quite understood why 
she should shrink from adorning herself for it. 

Mrs. Verral saw enough to be at her wits’ end. Would she be 
obliged to stand aside, and see her nephew made the dupe of the 
= who had wronged him, simply because she was unable to obtain 

at one link in the chain of evidence? Had she been only sure 
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that it was safe to do so, she would have yielded to her impulse, ang 
struck out boldly; but she could not feel sure. Unless she were 
able to give more proof than she at present had, she might find her. 
self in an awkward position, and she was not the woman to rush 
into difficulties, even to gratify revenge. To fail in her purpose, 
and at the same time make an enemy of her nephew, was not to be 
thought of. It appeared useless to attempt to arouse Mrs. Lydes. 
ley’s indignation. She did not appear to have the spirit of a mouse. 
Even now that all her good fortune was slipping away from her, 
she had not a word to say against the girl who was the cause of her 
trouble. 

When it was made known that the wedding was to take place in 
a few days, and she was told that they intended to run up to town, 
and be married there—to escape fuss, it was said—and set forth 
immediately afterwards for Paris, Mrs. Verral made up her mind to 
delay no longer. Her last scruples gave way, and she took one 
more step down the descent that is proverbially so easy. 

Sir Edward Wraystone received an anonymous letter, in which 
he was warned against marrying Nora Gray, and informed that he 
had been accepted only for the purpose of hushing up a great scan- 
dal. She was, to say the least, aware that grave doubts had arisen 
as to her right to the property. This it was in his power to ascer- 
tain by questioning her; and he was urgently advised so to do, 
before allying himself with one who was little better than an adven- 
turess. In this last word, which she had not been able to withhold, 
the writer, as anonymous writers are apt to do, betrayed an animus, 
and gave the keynote to the motive. He tore the wretched paper 
into fragments, and threw it aside, telling himself that he must 
make his love and trust in Nora more evident. It had, in fact, not 
left the intended sting in his mind, for it had aroused not a particle 
of doubt of her. If there was any truth in the statement, that 
the fortune she was bringing him was in reality his own — and 
the impetus once given to his thoughts in that direction, the 
remembrance of her saying that her father had done some great 
wrong was forced upon him—Nora was perfectly innocent in the 
matter. 

But, although it was not possible for one moment to doubt her, 
he could not wrest his mind from the too evident fact that she was 
acting against, not her will, perhaps—she was ready enough to give 
herself—but her inclination. She had not deceived him: she had 
acknowledged that she did not love him; and although he buoyed 
himself up with the hope that she would, it was not because she 
had given him any encouragement to do so. He strove to close his 


eyes to the unwelcome suspicion that she might be offering herself 


as an atonement for her father’s wrong; but he was becomilg 
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uncomfortably conscious that he could have obtained her in no other 

ay. 
; "Basil Lydesley received a similar missive, and threw it aside 
with greater scorn. The only effect it had upon him was to deepen 
his anxiety for Nora. He feared there was a modicum of truth in 
the assertion that a great wrong had been done; his first suspicion 
that Nora was sacrificing herself for another was correct. This 
was becoming more and more evident to him, notwithstanding her 
efforts to conceal it. Nothing could have pained him more than 
her attempts to satisfy his mind by every now and again assuming 
what she hoped might seem an air of being reconciled to the 
inevitable. Her little spasmodic attempts at gaiety were worse 
than all, according so ill, as they did, with her white face and 
miserable eyes. He kept away from home as much as possible, 
and, when in the house, spent his time for the most part in the 
library, easily enough finding an excuse for so doing in the increas- 
ing demands upon his time. But, turning into the drawing-room, 
just after Sir Edward had departed, the last night but two before 
the wedding, in search of a book he had left there, he found Nora 
alone, and apparently in the abandonment of despair. She had 
thrown herself upon the couch, and lay with her arms flung above 
her head, her hands clasped, and her whole frame quivering with 
the shame and misery of the last caress, which her lover had ven- 
tured to make a little warmer than usual. 

Basil was stealing out of the room again, his first impulse to 
escape unobserved, then paused, and hesitated a moment, his heart 
yearning towards her. Was there nothing to be done? Should 
he make a last appeal to her to save herself ? 

‘Can nothing be done to help you, Nora ?’ 

‘Basil!’ she ejaculated, with a little startled cry, as she hastily 
rose, and added, trying to wrest her lips into the semblance of a 
smile, ‘ Only a headache, that—makes me feel stupid, and—’ 

‘Can nothing be done to help you?’ he gently repeated, his 
gaze bent pitifully upon her. 

She tried to meet his eyes, then hurriedly averted her own, the 
little jest she was about to give utterance to dying upon her lips. 

‘Nothing can help me,’ she murmured, in a low broken voice. 

‘Have you well considered? Is this marriage fair to Sir 
Edward, to put it upon no higher ground ?” 

‘He thinks it is fair. He is willing to take me, and—I will 
try to be what he thinks me as long as I live.’ 

As long as she lived! He looked with miserable eyes at her 
fragile figure, and the ravages that suffering had already made in 
her face, and could bear no more. With a murmured ‘ God help 
you, Nora !’ he turned away, and went out of the room. 
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But, put what construction they might upon her altered appear. 
ance, none of the others saw her break down. Although, as the 
time fixed for the wedding drew near, Mrs. Verral became less and 
less cautious about what she said, her remarks had not the slightest 
effect upon Nora. -She had never been accustomed to much suavity 
or consideration from Mrs. Verral, and now made every allowance 
for what she supposed to be her unfortunate temper. It certainly 
did not improve under trial ; and she considered that she was under- 


going real trial. She had once been accustomed to succeed in her 


plans and schemes ; but of late she seemed to fail in all she at- 
tempted. The only effect of the anonymous letters it had cost 
her so much to write had been to render both her nephew and 
Basil Lydesley more than ever inclined to be Nora’s champions, 
eager to do battle in her cause, whilst Mrs. Lydesley was simply 
ridiculous in her unwillingness to take a hint against the girl. 

Only two days now remained before the marriage was to take 
place, and her hands were tied. There seemed positively nothing 
for it now but to make the best of Mr. Fanshawe, and leave Nora 
to her fate. Mrs. Verral had reluctantly arrived at this conclusion, 
when an event occurred which changed the whole current of her 
thoughts, and gave her some hope that she might yet succeed in 
doing what she desired to do. She herself received an anonymous 
letter. It was written ina disguised hand, and rather mysteriously 
worded ; but she was informed that the writer, who understood she 
was desirous of obtaining the address of Mrs. Jones, late of Sopho- 
nisba-street, begged to inform her that it was Jasmine Cottage, 
Nightingale-grove, Clapham, where she resided as housekeeper to 
a Mr. Marks. 

It was Jefferies’ little retaliation—the safest he could think of— 
for Mr. Marks’ want of good faith in sending him to Hampstead in 
search of Miss Gray. 

Trembling with excitement, Mrs. Verral sent for her daughter, 
and, as soon as she made her appearance, hurriedly commenced : 

‘I want to ask you once more if you feel quite sure that you have 
sufficient grounds for your belief that if anything happened to break 
off the match between Edward and Nora Gray, and he had his own 
again, he would return to you, Alicia? I must beg you to try to 
judge as dispassionately as you possibly can, or I may fail in what 
I am about to do, and the consequences will be very serious for 
you. You know you told me that in your last téte-d-téte with him, 
he very unmistakably showed you that he cannot forget the past ? 

‘Of that Iam quite sure, mamma.’ 

‘Remember, you are rather too apt to take admiration for 
granted, Alicia. It is of the greatest importance now that you 
should try to judge as you would in the case of another. You 
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have of late shown that you can be discreet—I could not wish you 
to act more judiciously—and if you will now only not allow yourself 
to be blinded by conceit, things may turn out well for us after all. 
Think well over what passed between you.’ 

‘Dear mamma, it is impossible I could have been mistaken. 
It was not so much in words, perhaps, but only because I would 
not allow it to come to that. I had the greatest difficulty in pre- 
venting him from making love to me that morning ; and his unhap- 
piness was quite touching.’ Speaking in all good faith, in her con- 
viction that his unhappiness arose from not being allowed to express 
his love, as she added, ‘It would be quite impossible to put any 
other interpretation upon what occurred.’ 

‘Very well. His fancy is caught by Nora Gray, and he is 
evidently in earnest ; but he was undoubtedly deeply in love with 
you only two months ago, and I am quite inclined to think you 
might win him back if there should be anything to cause a sudden 
revulsion in his feelings towards her. At any rate, I intend to act 
upon what you tell me, and only hope and trust you are right in 
judgment—for your own sake. But there is not a moment to lose ; 
I must endeavour to catch the next up-train. Meantime, I advise 
you to keep at home, and receive no one.’ 

On arriving at the London terminus, Mrs. Verral made her way 
with all haste to the offices of Goodge & Co., this time carrying the 
information she had obtained direct to him. It told him more 
than it had told her. The name of the gentleman with whom Mrs. 
Jones had gone to reside was quite sufficient for Goodge. He saw 
the whole plan at once, and mapped out his own in accordance. 

_ ‘Things begin to look brighter for us!’ he ejaculated, rub- 
bing his hands with the pleasant reflection that there might now be 
Some money in circulation. If secrecy was wanted now, it must 
be paid for; and if not, there might be business. By a little ruse, 
executed through the office-boy, Goodge just made sure that Marks 
had duly arrived at the office of Blair & Co., where, in the absence 
of his chief, he was likely to be fully occupied ; and then set forth 
with Mrs. Verral to pay a visit to Mrs. Jones, chuckling over the 
idea of thus making his way into the enemy’s camp. 

Mrs. Jones was as much taken by surprise as they could desire. 
Her master had carefully prepared her for a visit from Mrs. Verral, 
: the chance of that lady finding her way to Jasmine Cottage in 
4 absence. But Mr. Goodge, who looked and talked in an awful 
sail way, as best likely to intimidate her, and hinted something 
oa : detective, made her forget all the instructions she had 

“- a and entirely deranged her ideas. After half an hour’s talk, 

wd He ors left her in a limp and unhappy condition, everything she 

0 tell extracted from her. Moreover, she was left with a part- 
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ing threat. She was to inform her advisers, whoever they might 
be, that it would not do for her to disappear again, if they wanted 
to avoid awkward consequences. 

‘Neat—scores one to Goodge,’ was Marks’ comment, ag he 
that evening sat listening to Mrs. Jones’s story, told with much 
trepidation, but, as he knew, told truly. Mentally he added, 
‘If I had seen that Jezebel’s motive at first, I might have stopped 
her before now. She has been the one to throw me out in my calcula- 
tions ; though’—reluctantly admitting so much to himself—‘ I ought, 
perhaps, to have known that mischief was likely to arise from that 
quarter. Given, a sharp ill-natured woman, disappointed in getting 
her daughter off, who had got some inkling of what had been done, 
and the rest follows naturally enough. Goodge is in her pay, instead 
of her being in his. We shall have to deprive you of a client, as 
well as a case now, my good sir. It will be a hand-to-hand fight, 
and no quarter now—not an hour to spare !’ 

‘I hope I haven’t done wrong, sir?’ ejaculated Mrs. Jones, in 
great anxiety. ‘I was that took to when the gentleman looked s0 
stern, and said I’d better be careful not to hide anything froma 
detective, that I told him the whole truth. Do you think I could 
have done different, sir?’ she added, after waiting a while for a reply, 
which came not. 

‘No,’ shortly. ‘ Being Mrs. Jones, I suppose you could not. 
But we will discuss that by and by. At present I’ve other business 
in hand, and no time to spare.’ He stood calculating a few moments. 
‘Yes; he knows I dare not try to get her out of the way again; and 
he will act at once. So will I,’ with a pleasant smile as he turned 
to Mrs. Jones. ‘Just give me my dinner as quickly as you can, 
Mrs. Jones. I must go out again in half an hour.’ 


(To be continued.) 



































A DAY IN DUBLIN. 


By Parrick Fitzpatrick. 





I au an Irishman, and very fond of acting. As for my condition in 
life, Iam the son of a country gentleman, and have lately taken 
my degree at one of the English Universities. I have a brother 
rather younger than myself, who has just got his commission in the 
army, and the events Iam about to relate took place on a fine sum- 
mer’s day about two years ago. 

We had often noticed, while coming out by train from Dublin, 
that certain people with banjos, concertinas, and other instruments 
of torture were in the habit of travelling down in the third-class 
carriages for the purpose of entertaining the occupants with songs 
and tunes of various kinds, changing carriages at every station, after 
having, of course, sent round the inevitable, and generally dirty, ~ 
hat. Three compartments of the third-class carriages usually 
opened into each other, so that the audience was generally a fairly 
large one, and tae number of coppers proportionately large ; for, 
with that generousness so characteristic of the Irish people, few 
passed the hat without putting in something, however small. My 
brother and I had often been very much amused by these perform- 
ances, and more than once talked of emulating them ourselves by way 
ofa spree. At last we came to the determination that talking did 
not accomplish much, and fixed a day on which we resolved posi- 
tively to carry out our plan. 

Being well known at our own station, as well as by people 
travelling on the line, we settled to blacken our faces and go as 
nigger minstrels. I was to play the bones, as they were easily 
carried; but my brother could not perform on any instrument what- 
ever, So we determined that he should thump an old drum which I 
had among my theatrical properties, and immediately began to 
rehearse. _ We worked up a certain number of songs, chiefly Irish, 
our repertowre including, among others, such songs as ‘ St. Patrick 
a ¥f Gintleman,’ ‘God save Ireland,’ ‘The Girl I left behind 
ce . Uncle Ned,’ and ‘St. Patrick’s-day Parade,’ to which, as 
m4 dic a the bones and drum made a charming, not to say 
on before accompaniment. We screeched these songs every evel- 
who li to bed, much to the astonishment of our father, 

irene € room in which we were performing every night on 
p-stairs. 


On the eve of the eventful day we rehearsed harder than ever 
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and discussed our plan of action. We were to go into Dublin by 
the 8.15 train in the morning, and I was in favour of coming ont 
again by the next train, and thus confining our attentions to the 
third-class passengers. My brother’s great idea, however, was to 
sing in the streets of Dublin. At any rate, we ordered a good 
breakfast at half-past six, and, last thing before going to bed, went 
to another brother’s room and told him, if any one asked about us 
next day, to say we were all right, and would be back to dinner, 
We got up at six o’clock next morning, ate a hearty breakfast in 
preparation for the day’s work, and then went up to dress. We 
both blackened our faces well to start with, and my costume con- 
sisted of corduroy knee-breeches, shoes and stockings, an old tail. 
coat much too big for me, a dirty white waistcoat also much too 
big, a very tattered old shirt without a collar, and, to crown all, an 
opera-hat which must have belonged to my great-grandfather at 
least, tremendously tall, and with a wide flat brim. This I stuck 
on the back of my head in a very effective position. My brother 
also had knee-breeches, a white coat, a shirt, like mine, anything 
but white, and an old battered chimney-pot hat. Our appearance 
when we sallied forth was, to say the least, remarkable. 

The difficulty was to get out of the house and place unseen; 
but this we accomplished successfully, making our way into the 
woods as quickly as possible. Luckily there was no one on the 
road as we glided out of a gate at which there is no lodge, and into 
the fields on the opposite side. Emerging into the road again near 
the station, we had to run the rest of the way to catch the train, 
and the perspiration streaming down our faces caused white streaks 
to appear through the burnt cork. Arrived close to the station, 
we had to brace ourselves up to pass a long row of carmen, all of 
whom knew us well. We marched straight past them without 
looking right or left, and whether any of them recognised us or not 
I donot know. I, as being the better actor, was to take the tickets, 
so, putting on an extraordinary face, I appeared at the booking-oflice, 
and was rather dumbfounded at the old station-master, who had 
known us all our lives, and was always most respectful, exclaiming, 
‘Ho, ho, that’s the fellah !’ directly my face presented itself at the 
aperture. However, addressing myself to business, I merely replied 
in a tremendous brogue, ‘ Two thurd to Doblin, av ye plaze, sur. 
These he proceeded to give me, while a man who was standing by 
remarked in a friendly way, ‘ Yiz had a run fur it.’ ‘ Or y's, 
I said, ‘plinty of toime;’ and the train came up, to our great 
relief. 

We tumbled into the first third-class carriage that presented 
itself, and after a little preliminary conversation, conducted m 8 
good brogue, cf course, about the heat of the day, &c., during 
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which we addressed each other as ‘ Pat’ and ‘ Tom,’ I mustered up 
all my courage, and began to sing ‘ St. Patrick’s-day Parade,’ accom- 
panied by the mingled noise of the train, the bones, and the drum. 
My brother then sang one of his songs, and I wound up the per- 
formance with ‘ Uncle Ned,’ during the singing of which my brother 
left his drum to hand the hat (which consisted of a tin mug brought 
for the purpose), so that I only had the noise of the train and bones 
to contend against. Nearly every one gave something, and we had 
a good lot of pence, halfpence, and farthings when we changed car- 
riages at the next station. We then repeated much the same per- 
formance, singing our songs and handing the mug, until, arrived at 
a third station, we were enabled to entertain yet another audience, 
one of whom, by the way, hurt our feelings to the quick when the 
mug was presented to him by observing that he would give us 
something to stop our ‘noise.’ A few minutes more, and we had 
reached the platform where they collect the tickets. Here we 
changed again, getting into the fourth and last third-class carriage, 
and our spree nearly met with a disagreeable end at this point, for 
we were within an ace of causing the death ofa man. This was as 
follows: We stopped some time at the platform while the tickets 
were being collected, and I was standing up in the carriage with 
my back to the door, singing and playing the bones with great 
vigour, when, just as the train was starting, one of the ticket-col- 
lectors, a jolly man, but who ought to have known better, tried to 
pull the above-mentioned opera-hat off the back of my head through 
the window. The hat was firmly jammed on: the man made a 
false step, and slipped down between the platform and the train. 
My feelings at that moment may be well imagined, for I thought it 
was all up with him; but luckily he threw himself round with his 
arms on the platform, and scrambled up unhurt, to our intense 
relief. He had a wonderful escape, certainly, and it would not 
have been very pleasant for us to have been hauled up at the in- 
quest with our black faces and ragamuffin costumes. However, we 
pulled ourselves together, and sang and handed the tin mug as hard 


: ever, till we got into the famous Doblin, ‘ the foinest city upon 
€ say :’ 


‘O Doblin, sure there is no doubtin’, 
Is the foinest city upon the say: 
"Tis there you hear O’Connell spoutin’, 
And Lady Morgan makin’ tay. 


For it is the capital of the foinest nation 
That ever grew on a fruitful sod; 

Foightin’ like divils for conciliation, 
And hatin’ each other for the love of God!’ 


The Irish people are wonderfully ’cute, and very quick at detecting 


a a and we had noticed that, in one or two of the carriages, 
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some of the people had put their heads together and expressed 
doubts as to our being what we professed to be, in spite of our 
brogues and toggery. The latter, indeed, was not as perfect ag 
it should have been; our stockings, for instance, were too fine, 
and the people were very quick to observe this, and also that our 
shoes were good and well made. The fear of being detected alto. 
gether made me rather shy of singing in the streets; but my 
brother was determined on it, so we walked along the pavement, 
every one of course staring at such unusual figures, till we 
came to the gate of the barracks, where some soldiers chaffed 
us, and wanted us to sing for them, but a sergeant came down and 
warned us off. We then went across to a public-house at the 
corner of Barracks-street, where we took up our stand and began to 
sing. It was a very low street, and in a moment there was a 
head out of every window, while people streamed out of the houses, 
and we had a crowd round us in no time, some of them chaffing us, 
and some commenting on the excellence of our shoes and stockings, 
When we handed the mug for coppers, one old woman gave us 
a contribution of milk out of a jug she was carrying, while a sharp 
little boy pointed to the pockets in my brother’s ‘knee-breeches, 
which were crammed with the sum of three and fivepence-halfpenny, 
collected in the train, and remarked truly enough, ‘ That’s where 
the coppers is.’ 

Seeing that there was not much to be got out of that locality, 
we proceeded to walk along the quays, and at every corner num- 
bers of men and boys, who were hanging about, fell in behind us, 
till we had a huge procession marching along, with my brother and 
myself at the head. We were considerably astonished to find so 
many people loitering about with nothing to do; but it turned out 
to be Lady-day, a great holiday, and this accounted for the fact 
that every moment the numbers of our followers increased enor- 
mously. There was nothing for it but to brazen it out, so we swag- 
cered along as if we were enjoying it immensely, and gave all the 
soldiers we met a military salute, which the sergeants, who were 
with them, did not like at all. I had a great idea of getting into 4 
quiet respectable quarter, such as Mountjoy-square, and singing in 
front of the houses there. So, with a view to this, and not being 
quite sure of our way, we turned up at the back of the Four Courts, 
when we luckily heard three awful-looking blackguards, who were 
close behind us, remarking that, when they got us into Pill-lane, 
they wouldn’t ‘lave a stitch on us;’ and we discovered that we 
were going into one of the worst parts of Dublin. These 
fellows, it appeared, were bent on a row, and only wanted to 
get us into a place like Pill-lane to set on us and pull us to bits, 
thoroughly believing we were of the same class as themselves. So 
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ye turned back, thinking, like many others before us, that discretion 
yas the better part of valour, and continued our march along the 
quays, still followed by an ever-growing throng, until, arrived at 
the much-fought-over Carlisle Bridge, we turned up Sackville-street, 
one of the finest in Europe. Away we marched up one side of it, 
my brother with the drum slung round his neck and a drumstick in 
each hand, and I swaggering along with the most devil-may-care 
air I could assume. 

The British Association happened just then to be in Dublin, so 
I shouted out to every one we met, ‘ British Association now in 
Doblin—oi’m prisidint; me frind, the voice-prisidint’ (pointing to 
my brother, who marched gravely along). ‘Fall in behoind!’ 
which they invariably did. Soon after passing the General Post- 
office we crossed over and turned down the other side, thinking to 
shake off some of the crowd; but they stuck to us like leeches, and 
began calling out for a song. One of the three blackguards, who 
had kept close behind us all the time, seeing we wanted to get rid 
of our followers, told us all they wanted was to hear a song, and 
that they would go if we gave them one. So we stopped at the 
corner of Abbey-street and put our backs against the wall, while 
the crowd gathered round, our friend the blackguard keeping a 
small circle clear for us with his whip ; and we began to sing. 

I shall never forget that scene. The crowd was simply enor- 
mous; at the back were business men with top hats and black 
coats, who stopped and looked on with mingled interest and amuse- 
ment, while cars and cabs drew up outside the throng, forming a 
good background to our audience. I sang ‘ Uncle Ned’ with all 
the energy I could work up, and I do not think I ever acted so much 
in all my life. My brother sang ‘The Mulligan Guards.’ We 
moved on again across Carlisle Bridge, hoping to get rid of some 
of the crowd ; but they only followed us in larger numbers than ever. 
Emerging into Westmoreland-street, we were met by a great hulk- 
ing policeman, who accosted us in somewhat stormy terms: 
I know yez well. Two local-roughs. Go and take that com- 
bustible stuff off your faces’ (I do not know if he thought it was 
going to blow up!), ‘and be quick too, or I’ll bring yez up before 
4 magisthrate. What business have yez to be coming into a respect- 
able thoroughfare? I'll take yez up in one minute.’ We told him 
- did not want to collect a crowd at all, and only wished to get 
nd of them. Our friend, whom, from his personal appearance, 


I could not help associating with Bill Sikes, said we must hurry on 
wash our faces, or we should be taken up, and promptly turned 
Own a side street to the left, when, suddenly recollecting him- 


~ he exclaimed, ‘ Och, murther, no! sure that’s where the bar- 
acks ig!? 


and 
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and brought us in the opposite direction down Essex- 
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street, a very low one, at the back of the bank. Here we perceived 
that we were being pursued by three big policemen, and began 
to run; but the crowd set up a shout and began to run too, go 
we had to subside into a quick walk again, and almost immediately 
came upon a pump, at which we tried to wash ; but the cold water by 
itself only made the black worse and worse, and we had to give it up. 
My brother stopped, and began to parley with the policemen; when 
Bill Sikes observed this, he said they would take him up if he 
stopped, so we called to him to come on as fast as he could. 
At last, when we had got nearly to the end of the street, we 
saw the welcome sight of a barber’s pole, and bundled into the shop 
with all speed, followed by the faithful Bill, while the policemen 
drew up outside to protect the windows, and the crowd filled the 
street. 

The barber, an extraordinary old specimen, who looked as if he 
had been steeped in spirits, did not seem to approve at all of our 
sudden visit, but gave us some hot water and soap, with a request 
that we would be quick. The female portion of his family came 
down in great perturbation while we were washing, and wanted us 
to go up-stairs, declaring that it would be ‘a murther’ if we were 
‘took.” When we had washed we saw it would be hopeless to 
think of getting clear away through the crowd, while there was 
every probability of our being taken up, and it was quite impossible 
to get out at the back. However, the barber was very anxious to 
get rid of his customers; and Bill, remarking that he knew the 
people who lived next door, proposed to climb over into their 
back yard, which we proceeded to do. It was a desperately break- 
neck place, over a roof and an ugly wall, and I felt exactly like a 
criminal escaping from the police. 

We got over without breaking any bones, and were received 
by Mrs. Daly and her daughter with many expressions of com- 
miseration. They said the police would take us up in a minute 
if we went out, and that our only chance was to hide there for a 
bit, as there was no way out at the back. They also recommended a 
change of costume ; so I proceeded to put on Bill’s coat, a tattered 
garment which had once been a brown overcoat, and also his hat, 
a very dirty old cloth one. Mrs. Daly fitted my brother out 
in a velveteen coat and a new hat belonging to her son Connor, by 
which she seemed to set great store, and also supplied Bill Sikes 
with a hat and coat, in place of those he had given me. It was 
wonderful how all the common people were on our side as long as 
the police were after us; they seemed ready to do anything 10 
help us against the myrmidons of the law. Mrs. Daly sent out 
her little boy to tell them we had got out at the back long ago, thus 
bringing him up in the way he should go. We had a spy out too, 
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who came up a passage and informed us of their movements 
through the keyhole in a side door; one of his bulletins, to 
the effect that there was ‘a horny* and two sergeants comin’ up 
the sthreet,’ and that the ‘ big sergeant swore to God he’d take’ us 
‘if he could,’ causing great commotion. At last it was suggested 
that we might get away in a cab, and we asked a boy to go and 
fetch one. He said they would never come for him unless he had 
the money to show them, and we innocently gave him eighteen- 
pence wherewith to entice the jarvy; but it is needless to add 
that we never saw cab, money, or boy after. At length nearly all 
the crowd had dispersed; and, being informed of an auspicious mo- 
ment when the remaining policemen were well up the street, with 
their backs turned, we sallied forth in our new costumes, escorted 
by Bill Sikes and another boy, who, by a copious use of sticks and 
bad language, sent off the remnant of our former followers. 

They hurried us in and out, up and down, numberless alleys, 
one dirtier than another, till, having fairly baffled pursuit, we began 
to make straight for the station. On the way Bill suggested that 
a further change of costume would be advisable, as the police at 
the station might still stop us, and proposed that we should wait 
near it while he went off to procure some trousers and boots in 
place of the knee-breeches and shoes. So we took up our posi- 
tion by a heap of turf, but were ignominiously hunted away by an old 
woman, who evidently thought we were suspicious characters, and 
that the turf was in danger of being diminished. Moving off, we 
discovered that we only had five shillings left besides what would 
pay for our tickets home. Bill thought he might possibly get two 
pairs of trousers for this; but that he must try to persuade Mrs. 
Daly to lend us some boots, which he opined she would hardly 
do, unless he deposited our shoes with her as a safeguard, and he 
also thought it advisable to bring her back the velveteen coat and 
Connor’s new hat to propitiate her with. Accordingly we gave 
him our shoes, and my brother and he changed coats and hats, so 
that he might take back the good ones to Mrs. Daly. I put on 
what the estimable Mr. Sikes called his boots, while he gave my 
brother his socks to stand on till he should return, thus enabling 
himself to squeeze his feet into the largest pair of shoes, and off 
he went. 

Just as he was starting, the other boy who was with us sug- 
gested that he should take our tickets, so that we need have no- 
thing to do but walk straight into the train; and we accordingly 
gave him the money, which the faithful Bill observing, he relieved 
him of it, as he would be passing the station and might as 
well get them himself. Directly he had disappeared, the other 


* Dublin slang for a policeman. 
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boy, who was a nice little chap, said he would not have trusted 
him; but it had not yet occurred to us to doubt the honesty of our 
friend, who had got us so well out of our scrape and away from the 
police. However, we waited and waited; the nridday train started 
without us; we gave Bill another half hour and yet another, but 
Bill did not appear; and we gradually became aware of the fact that 
Mr. Sikes had distinctly broken the eighth commandment, and had 
left us no means of getting home but our legs, which even his 
ingenuity could not take from us. 

Looking at this bare account of the matter, it would certainly 
seem as if we were great fools to be thus easily taken in; but so 
artfully did Bill contrive the matter, that we did not suspect him 
in the least till he had gone. He had stood by us and got us 
well out. of our hobble, and we were inclined to trust him. Hay- 
ing won our confidence, he set about robbing us very cunningly by 
playing upon our fears of the police, and even secured the best hat 
and coat for himself by insinuating that Mrs. Daly would not be 
disposed to give anything more unless they were returnd to her. 
However, there was nothing left for it but to set out and walk 
home, ten good Irish miles. We first arranged with the boy who 
was with us that he should try and discover the whereabouts of 
Mr. Sikes, and meet us the next morning with his intelligence. 

Having settled this, we started on our walk, my brother taking 
off his stockings and walking in his bare feet, an example which I 
soon followed, as I found Mr. Sikes’s boots were worse than none. 
The grass in the park was a great boon, though we were very 
much alarmed by a lot of policemen, who very naturally took no 
notice of us, being well used no doubt to tramps of similar appear- 
ance. We soon began to feel rather done, as it was now four 
o’clock, and we had eaten nothing since half-past six, while we had 
been going pretty hard all the time. So, my brother having dis- 
covered two or three coppers in his pocket, we turned into a public- 
house at the strawberry-beds, and ordered two glasses of porter, for 
which we paid a penny each. ‘Yez come from England ?’ the 
man said, looking at us with curiosity ; and we replied that we had. 
‘ Disbanded from the militia?’ he went on; and we, thinking this 
was rather a good idea, again replied in the affirmative, and went 
on our way. 

It soon began to pour with rain, and we were soaked through 
and through, presenting, if possible, more pitiable objects than 
before. Every time we looked at each other we went into fits of 
laughter at the extraordinary figures we presented. I shall never 
forget my brother as he then appeared, with the dirty old coat and 
Jerry hat, his legs bare from the knee downwards, and the rain 
dripping off him. I am sure, judging from the peals of laughter 
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which greeted me every time he looked at me, that I was quite as 
comical a figure as he. The misery of the situation only made it 
the more ludicrous ; and we had a most festive walk. Not having 
had much practice without shoes and stockings, we did not get on 
very fast, as we had to take short steps to save our feet. We 
found the great thing was to walk through the puddles whenever 
we could get any, as the ground was generally softer with the water 
lying on it. Soon we saw a carriage and pair rapidly approaching ; 
and as we remembered that there was to be a garden-party at the 
Viceregal Lodge that afternoon, and thought the carriage probably 
contained some of our acquaintances, we turned up a side-lane, so 
as not to be seen, and from our vantage-ground perceived some of 
our nearest neighbours very smartly dressed, rather a coutrast to 
our dirty, ragged, and bedraggled garments. 

Round the next corner we came upon two gentlemen, also of 
our acquaintance, riding, and were just able to get down to the 
river before they came up. By this time we began to be very 
hungry indeed, and begged a bit of bread from an old woman, who 
said she had none in the house. Soon after, we were accosted by 
a nice old man, who was sitting outside his door, with ‘ Did yez 
come far loike that, boys ?? And we told him we had been dis- 
banded, and had come over from England. He expressed great 
commiseration for our forlorn condition, and asked my brother where 
his boots were—mine being tucked under my arm in the correct 
tramp fashion. My brother said he did not know where they were ; 
that he had lost them; so I suppose the man concluded that he 
had got tipsy on the way over from England the night before, and so 
been relieved of them. We now met another carriageful of friends 
at a place where there were high walls on each side, and thought we 
should be caught ; but just at the critical moment we came upon 
a well at the road-side, and both began to drink most vigorously as 
the carriage passed. I doubt whether our friends would have recog- 
nised us, but they might have been struck by the likeness of the 
two to the young fellows they knew, and by the respective heights. 

As we passed through the villages some pitied and some jeered ; 
all amused us. When we were about three miles from home, we 
jumped up on to a cart that passed us, and asked for a lift. The 
driver was very tipsy, but he looked at our bare legs, and in a tone 
of imbecile astonishment ejaculated, ‘ And had yez to sthrip? Well, 
01 walked in to Doblin last noight wid a load of hay, and oi hadn't 
to sthrip. Well, well, and yez had to sthrip.’ He continued 
to talk to us, but was so overcome that we could not understand 
half he said; but most of it related to a fight he had been engaged 
ph night before. Soon he turned out of our road, and we slipped 
ol the cart. Having discovered our absence after he had gone on 
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about ten yards, he pulled up and informed us that had we but told 
him we wanted to get off, he would have stopped for us. We 
‘thanked him much for that,’ and went on our way, taking a cut 
across some fields, where we ran and skipped along at a great pace, 
till we arrived at the wall of our demesne, which we got into by 
walking through the river under a bridge, thus avoiding gates, 
lodges, and avenues, and ran up to the house through the grass. 
The footman saw us out of a window, and observed that there were 
‘two queer fellows coming up the lawn’ to my youngest brother, 
who rushed out, and, recognising us, greeted us with shrieks of 
laughter. We told him to be quiet and not tell any one, but to 
bring us some hot water up to our rooms, where we washed and 
changed as quickly as possible, getting down to dinner at about 
eight o’clock, and finding the rest half through that ceremony, and 
very curious to know where we had been. But we only answered 
them with shouts of laughter, which increased their curiosity, my 
mother remarking that when she had been away for the day, she 
always liked to tell us all about her doings. 

We certainly did justice to our dinner, for we were ravenous 
after our fast of over thirteen hours, our hard day and long walk. 
When we got into the drawing-room we relaxed cur obstinacy, and 
told them the whole story from beginning to end. My mother did 
not quite know whether to be amused or ashamed; she said she 
thought it was ‘ very disgraceful ;’ and my father said it was lucky 
we were not spending the night in the lock-up. We passed it, how- 
ever, very comfortably in our own beds, and drove in next morning 
to give Mrs. Daly back her things, get those we had left with her, 
and also to see if we could find out the worthy Mr. Sikes. 

It was a lovely morning, and as we rattled along we saw all our 
friends of the day before, those who pitied and those who jeered; 
but I hardly think any of them recognised in us the poor boys they 
had seen tramping along in bare feet and dripping clothes not many 
hours before. We met the little chap whom we had commissioned 
to watch Bill Sikes’s movements, at acertain place by appointment. 
He had come across the delinquent, but on remonstrating with him 
had only got a kick for his pains. We walked on in the direction 
of Mrs. Daly’s, the boy all the time looking at us equally astonished 
and amused, as he tried to trace our resemblance to the queer 
figures we had presented the day before. We thought it very 
likely that Mrs. Daly might be in league with Mr. Sikes; and 
when we got near left the boy with our bag at a little distance, 
and made for her house, with many warnings from him to keep 
near the door, and not go into the inner room, as they would ‘stick’ 
us ‘in a minute,’ he said. We found the old lady and her daughter 
in the act of showing the garments we had left with them to a friend, 
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and evidently relating the story. They expressed great commisera- 
tion for us, and heaped abuse on Mr. Sikes when they heard we 
had been obliged to walk home. They had seen nothing of him 
since he had gone off with us the day before, and said they did not 
know him at all. 

They did up our things, drum and all, in paper for us, and we 
gave them back the coat and hat belonging to them which my 
brother had worn. When I offered her a few shillings in place of 
the velveteen coat and Connor’s new hat, Mrs. Daly seemed very 
unwilling to take anything, saying it did not matter at all; but, at 
the instigation of her daughter, she at last consented to take part of 
what I offered. We told them we intended to go to the detectives 
about Mr. Sikes, and they professed themselves strongly in favour of 
that course, adding, that they only hoped we might catch him ; and 
so we took leave of the hospitable Mrs. Daly, with many thanks for 
her services. 

Our friend then conducted us to the detective office, where we 
told the whole story to one of the men, whose comment, ‘ Yez’ll learn 
wit soon,’ was given with a sly grin, while his advice, which we were 
disposed to follow, was not to set the police on Mr. Sikes’s track, as 
we should have to appear in court against him, and it would be more 
trouble than it was worth. He thought Mrs. Daly and he were 
probably in league; but I did not fancy she would have even pro- 
fessed to approve of our appealing to the detectives if that had 
been so. 

Going down Westmoreland-street, we met the very same big 
policeman who had accosted us so roughly the day before, and I im- 
mediately went up and asked him if he had caught ‘the two black 
fellows.’ ‘O, we did!’ he promptly answered. ‘And did you 
bring them before the magistrate ?’ I continued. ‘ Bedad, we did!’ 
was the reply. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ here’s one, and there’s the other,’ 
pointing to my brother. The man’s face was astudy! I shall never 
forget it. 

We gave something to the boy and drove home again, agreeing 
that the game had been well worth the candle, and that we would 
not have missed that day’s fun and experience for anything. 

A few days afterwards my brother was driving on the box beside 
our old coachman, who has been with us all his life, and was telling 
him about a young fellow in the neighbourhood who was very fond of 
buying pigs at fairs and driving them home himself, when the coach- 
man, with a knowing grin, inquired, ‘ Was it at a fair you and 
Master Patrick was the other day ?’ adding, with another grin, ‘ yez 
made a copper or two that day.’ 

7 It appeared that a girl had been in the train, who thought she 
coguised us ; but he completely removed her suspicions by assuring 
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her that it could not possibly have been us, as we were ‘ riding about 
the place all the morning.’ 

Altogether, I think it was about the most curious day I haye 
ever spent; and looking back on it, I sometimes almost wonder how 
we could have done it. It certainly took a good deal of brags to 
walk into the station where we were known so well, and to get into 
the train and sing like that. It seems almost like a dream; but 
I think my story bears the impress of truth upon it, and if any one 
doubts it, I can only say that I have told the simple facts without 
exaggeration or varnish of any kind, and that every word of it is 
absolutely true. 

I may add that we were photographed only the other day in the 
identical costumes we wore on the occasion. It is certainly a won- 
derful photograph. We are standing side by side as we appeared 
at the corner of Abbey-street : my brother is in the act of wielding 
his drumsticks, while I am energetically manipulating the bones, 
We caused great amusement among the employés at the photo- 
grapher’s, and some old ladies who were waiting to have their por- 
traits taken did not quite know whether to be frightened or amused 
as we passed them on the way from our dressing-room to the studio; 


but the photo was a success, and is a capital memento of our ‘ Day 
in Dublin.’ 

































‘ RosHERVILLE, the place to spend a happy day,’ haunts us at every 
As we take our ticket to Paris, in company with 
dozens of blue-veiled gray-suited tourists; as we plunge into the 
limited mail, en route to grouse-moors and sybaritic living ; as we fly 
to Margate, with its brass-bands and tea and shrimps, everywhere 
we read that Rosherville is the place. 
assertions: first, that such a thing as happiness exists; and next, 
that it is to be found at Rosherville. 
dose of happiness, as we do Epsom salts? Why do not we take up 
our abode at Rosherville, the modern paradise ; and why should the 
happiness be confined to one day only instead of to a lifetime? We 
cannot prove that facts are by negatives. 
unhappy at Rosherville ;’ but that does not prove the existence of 
But the axiom says, ‘ people are happy at 
From the be- 


railway-station. 


active happiness. 
Rosherville ;’ that is, in a state of positive bliss. 
ginning of the world this question of happiness has exercised many 
The Preacher, with that stern fanaticism that charac- 
terised the Hebrew prophets, has said, ‘ Vanity of vanities; all is 
Solon asserted that no man could be called happy before 
death ; while a modern young lady assured us, not long ago, in nine- 
teenth-century English, that ‘ it’s no good trying to be happy ; it’s 
Now, if by going to Rosherville, we can produce happi- 
hess, it must be something tangible, something possibly to be 
bought for money, certainly to be attained by trouble and strong 
' How is this to be verified? Must we dispose ourselves 
in an attitude of passive repose, and receive happiness as clairvoyants 
do revelations, in a trance; or must we labour and hurry and rush, 
like excursionists hastening to pack into an already over-full train ? 
We incline to think that the receptive attitude is the best, if there 
exists at all such a thing as happiness, partaking so largely of the 
nature of a will-o’-the-wisp. We can reduce everything to a science 
nowadays. Weare taught how to eat, how to breathe, how to walk, 
how to educate and rear our children, how to make our wills, how 
gly; why cannot we be taught how to be happy ? 
ould become a seminary for young people, on the 
American system of mixed classes, and no one should be allowed to 
Say @ word about happiness till he or she had taken the degrees and 
passed the examinations prescribed. 


But there arises the question, where did the professors of happi- 
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all rot !’ 
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ness at Rosherville College learn the science ? Did they dream it, 
or was it specially revealed to them by a modern prophet acquainted 
with the mysteries of Gravesend steamers and South-Eastern trains ? 
If they are prophets, are we quite sure they are the true prophets? 
They assert positively—always a sign of self-confidence, without 
which there can be no influence strong enough to proselytise. This 
is in their favour. Of course they may be a sort of Peculiar People, 
specially reserved for the mission of imparting the laws of happiness, 
We say this may be so. We do not know. We are only in the 
true scientific attitude, in the Gladstonian mood: we see three 
courses open to us, and we suspend our judgment. First, is happi- 
ness possible ? Next, can we lay down any fixed laws for its increase 
and development? Thirdly, have the Roshervillians the sole monopoly ? 
Monopolies are bad, and this is a free country; so we will at once 
dispose of the last thesis by stating that if the Roshervillians have 
the monopoly, they ought not to have it. 

The first thesis is, however, the most important, viz. the possi- 
bility of happiness. No one will deny the existence of a vast deal 
of misery in the world. Melancholy plays such an important part 
in life that Burton wrote a very long and learned book entirely de- 
voted to its anatomy; the finest Shakespearian and Greek plays are 
all founded on tragic subjects ; the most beautiful pictures represent 
some portion of Christ’s life, which was one long martyrdom; even 
the ancient Assyrian and Egyptian frescoes are devoted to wars, 
captivity, and triumphs, in which the misery of the conquered forms 
the most important item. We may, therefore, assume that happi- 
ness is more uncommon than unhappiness or misery. When Balzac 
wrote his famous book on the physiology of marriage, he weeded the 
couples that were to form his subject-matter, until, out of a popula- 
tion of thirty millions, he only reserved one million for his specula- 
tions. We may do the same. We may leave out of our remarks 
all those disqualified by extreme poverty, by sickness, crimes, or other 
misfortunes, from entering the ranks of those in search of happiness. 
For our purpose we need only the young, the merry, the bright, the 
decently well-off. What constitutes the Roshervillian ideal of hap- 
piness? Fresh air, noise, laughter, common amusements, and un- 
limited opportunity of refreshment. If this be happiness, then 4 
dog rolling on the grass in an ecstasy of joy, or a cow standing up to 
her knees in a luxuriant pasture-meadow, are the happiest things 0 
creation. We have learnt one lesson. Happiness is material and 
animal ; there enters no thought of the soul into its composition. 
But some original persons dislike noise, lots of fresh air, sunshine, 
and dust; have their nerves irritated by vulgar amusements, and 
are decidedly indifferent to the pleasures of eating. ‘These, then, 
can never be lappy. 
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Somehow we appear to have been arguing in a circle; we are 
happy because we are happy. Thus far not much light has fallen 
on our speculations. Even this material happiness that we have 
proved a few people may enjoy at Rosherville has but a very frail 
tenure; it is dependent upon youth, upon health, and upon special 
capacities for enjoyment. Pretty much the point from which we 
started. What, then, is happiness ? Are sensual enjoyments hap- 
piness—the wholesome fatigue, the healthy appetite appeased, the 
desire for sleep gratified ? Is society happiness—a conglomeration 
of hot little atoms pressing jealously on one another, hating, fear- 
ing, fighting, exerting what Byron called the strongest passion of 
human nature, malignity? Is love happiness—a madness, a fever, 
a slavery, a dream, here to-day, gone to-morrow, leaving nothing 
but a tangled memory? Is ambition happiness—a lifting up to 
the skies, with a fall like Lucifer, never to rise again; a heart- 
sickness, a gnawing disappointment ; a toiling for objects which, 
when attained, lead but to the grave? Is it possible that the 
absence of happiness be happiness—a paradox which shows that 
two negatives make an affirmative, two poisons mixed prove harm- 
less, two acids opposed counteract one another ? In the Epicurean 
life of tranquillity perhaps the secret lies, or in the Buddhist notion 
of ‘Nirvana.’ Or is happiness a myth, invented, like any other, by 
the desire to explain the inexplicable, to give utterance to a mys- 
terious longing of nature? Animals do not reason, but they enjoy. 
The more we analyse the less we experience innocently. Even Job, 
the patient man, resented the continuous, and apparently wilful, 
infliction of misery. Yet pain may be raised almost to the pinnacle 
of joy, as we see in the history of the martyrs, who clamoured for 
tortures and death in a wild delirium of fanatic feeling. The desire 
for martyrdom had to be repressed, like any other disease, by those 
on whom devolved the care of the faithful. If suffering is so near 
akin to happiness, the matter contains one more mystery. 

It is clear, then, that if we know not the nature of what we 
are In search of, we cannot lay down any rules for our guidance. 
Children are happy, but they have no consciousness of their own 
enjoyment, and are therefore wanting in one of the first elements of 
rational well-being, reflection. Clearly the material part of ourselves 
can enjoy ; but the soul, the heart, the mind, what is to become of 
oa Some sensitive people are SO constituted that they cannot 
mi alone ; while there is poverty unrelieved, or sorrow uncom- 
a ey cannot remain calm and unruffled. Others, again, only 
*% oan company with those they love. Some care but for surround- 
a gal things, not persons : they are like the cat 
on whe y laps a saucer full of milk, curled in blissful composure 

¢ hearthrug, while the tempest roars and ships are wrecked. 












































































286 HAPPINESS. 


It has often been said, when night is darkest morn is nearest; but 
the contrary is equally true. The gods are jealous of man’s happi- 
ness, was the old classic notion; and how often we see it verified! 
The happiest lives—the combination of characters, surroundings, and 
general promises of fortune that seem likely to flow unruffled to their 
end—are precisely those that crack and crumble with lightning. 
like rapidity : if life cannot prove bitter enough, then death comes, 
and leaves nothing but a grave, and memory more terrible than all, 
A few brief moments of joy—these may be allotted to man ; but those 
who talk of happiness either know little about it, and confuse phy- 
sical well-being with the full free expanding of the soul, or else the 
may tremble, for they are on the verge of losing the few short and 
exquisite hours of bliss snatched from eternity. It has been 
thought that the quiet discharge of duty brings happiness, and no 
doubt this is so, up to a certain extent. But resignation and self. 
sacrifice produce a negative state of being; and the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word ‘ happiness’ means something positive, conse- 
quently passive contentment scarcely answers to the passionate 
longing of nature for a little happiness ; a rolling away of the dark 
clouds of care that seem to preside at the birth of some lives, and 
keep them always in the shade, a kind of dimmed fern-like exist- 
ence. Ideal happiness comprises hope, confidence, satisfaction, 
desire, and completion. Where do we find all these united ? 
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‘Pray !’ sings out the umpire ; and, almost ere the monosyllable 
has left his mouth, the bowler discharges from his manual catapult 
a ball which whizzes through space at the rate of about fifty miles 
an hour. ‘Play!’ and the air still vibrates with the echo of the 
word, when Mr. W. G. Grace, greeting it with a genial smile, 
drives the leathern-clad missile away to the off for four—as if it 
was the most natural thing in the world that cricket-balls pro- 
ceeding at a lightning pace should be summarily arrested in their 
course, and impelled precipitately in an opposite direction. ‘ Play,’ 
indeed ; and pretty play it is all round in this merry month of June. 
Other nations have their carnival when the leafless trees are 
shivering in the winter wind. In England, this is, at least, one of 
those things which we manage better—better, that is, in view of the 
peculiarities of the climate. We wait till the air is bright and 
warm ; till Hyde Park is an expanse of sylvan and vernal beauty ; 
till the atmosphere in the London squares is possessed with the 
fragrance of lilac and lime—smile not, O incredulous native of 
Arcadia; there can be fragrance even in London squares—and 
then we let ourselves loose, and the great social saturnalia of 
Great Britain is straightway in full swing. ‘Play!’ we repeat. 
What is it but play all round? We walk into the Park; we ride 
in the Row; we drive in the Lady’s Mile; and we see absolutely 
nothing to remind us that humanity, as it exists in nineteenth- 
century London, does not altogether resemble the lilies of the field. 
We know that the toiling and the spinning must be done, but no traces 
of such an operation are visible here. So, at least, the careless 
stranger might infer. He would, however, be mistaken. He would 
be gazing only on one side of the shield, and quite unconsciously 
he would be looking at hundreds or thousands of the hardest 
workers of London snatching an odd hour of vigorous enjoyment. 
Here 18 his Royal Highness the Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief, astride Bucephalus, and apparently curis expeditus. The 
Duke, however, will only allow himself a short sixty minutes, and 
will then again be deeply immersed in those cares of office from 
Which he 1s in reality never free. Sir Robert Peel is now com- 
pulsorily less occupied than he would wish. The Earl of Dunraven 
7 Mr. Henry Chaplin are two of the most industrious gentlemen 
me 7 Lord Randolph Churchill has long since put aside the 

orence and languor of gilded youth, and has become one of the 
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most hard-working and pertinacious. Mr. W. H. Smith, who walks 
just behind Lord Rowton, probably does not find himself with to, 
much leisure on his hands because he is no longer the ‘ ruler of the 
Queen’s navee.’ Mr. Montagu Guest has Tunis on the brain. The 
Bey and the Bardo Palace, the guileless Kroumir and the French 
Machiavelli, are with him in his waking and his sleeping hours. He 
is always meditating a speech on the subject in the House of Com. 
mons, or a letter in the newspapers. See now how he presses for. 
ward, as if he descried M. Gambetta in the distance, and were deter. 
mined violently to go for him. Lord Rowton in Hyde Park at this 
moment must be an illustration of the exuberant fancy of the artist 
of Time. His lordship is literally overwhelmed with work of 
every kind—work which only he of all men could dare. He jg 
the one living person who enjoyed the complete confidence of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield ; and the posthumous responsibility entailed 
by this is onerous indeed. Lord Rowton, fresh and youthful 
as he ever looks, is not too strong; let it be hoped that 
he will not find the functions delegated to him by his departed 
chief too much of a damnosa hereditas. And here, by Lord 
Rowton’s side, is a little boy, another, and indeed, strictly speak- 
ing, the only one, of Lord Beaconsfield’s heirs. That is Master 
Coningsby Disraeli—a good boy, a nice boy, a promising boy, no 
doubt ; but if he is not in a fair way of getting spoilt, who, pray, 
is? The nephew of a great statesman, and the protégé of Queen 
Victoria; the centre of a greater amount of publicity than ever 
before beat upon a child of thirteen years of age—how will he 
endure this ordeal, and what will become of him? What is his 
father’s private opinion of his prospects? And, by the bye, it may 
be observed that there is one person not visible near the young 
gentleman in Hyde Park, nor, indeed, ever associated with his 
name in print. He happens to be the author of Master Coningsby 
Disraeli’s being, and his name is Ralph Disraeli, Esq.—busily 
occupied, be it understood, with his clerkly duties in the House 
of Lords. Though the lad is at school, and as yet a child, 
he will no doubt see something of the London season this year. 
He may not witness Mr. Hollingshead welcome Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt to his fatherly arms; but he has already witnessed Mr. 
Bradlaugh expelled from the House of Commons. The season, 
moreover, is likely to be late this year; and there will be gaieties 
in London after the Charterhouse summer holidays have begun— 
after the life of footmen and hall-porters has become one protracted 
yawn, and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster has become 
filled with a strong desire to be where his heart is—by the side of 
his salmon streams in the Scotch highlands. 
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SOPHY, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 


By VIOLET FANE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘DENZIL PLACE,’ ‘ QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES,’ ‘ ANTHONY BABINGTON,’ 
‘THE EDWIN AND ANGELINA PAPERS,’ ETC. ETC. 





Book the Third. 
CHAPTER XV. 


Next morning, shortly after daybreak, Sophy started off across the 
high ‘mushroom meadows’ of the upper park like an arrow from 
a bow. The hoar-frost was lying dull and thick on the grass- 
blades, causing her footmarks to seem as if they were printed upon 
snow. The great black oxen in the outer park looked up at her 
contemptuously as she passed, hardly taking the trouble to get out 
of her way, and regarding her evidently in the light of an eccentric 
and harebrained young person for getting up so early in the morn- 
ing, since they could perceive no object for her so doing, unless she 
desired thoroughly to wet her feet. “agen 

As they stood chewing away at their cuds, with the breath puff- 
ing from their nostrils like smoke, they seemed to be saying this to 
one another out of the corners of their eyes. 

_ But Sophy did not remark them. For aught she knew, they 
might just as well have been so many stocks and stones, or golden 
calves, or animals fashioned out of carven wood, like the toy-beasts 
of a Noah’s Ark. 

She flitted along, looking neither to the right uor to the left, 
her mind teeming with sad memories of the past, and still sadder 
fears for the unexplored future. 

At last she perceived the pointed gables of Little Stillingfleet. 
Dear, happy, blessed little place, nestling down peacefully amongst 
its barng and hayricks in the sheltered hollow! ... 

' In an instant she had climbed over the gate in her old ‘tom- 

oy fashion, without stopping to open it, and hastened down the 

narrow path which led through the hazel-copse. 

ware sense of relief, and of having thrown off one’s ‘company 
hers : O, if it could only endure for ever! ... It seemed a 


— at least, since she had been away, to judge by the delight 
she experienced on her return ! | 
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Her trusty servitors were assembled in the kitchen, waiting for 
breakfast, which Jane had been busied in preparing. 

Real first-class servants (‘ gentlemen’s gentlemen,’ and ladies’ 
double-distilled, extra-superfine ladies) might, perhaps, have ap. 
peared disconcerted at this unexpected and unceremonious entry 
of their young mistress. But these simple folk knew none of 
the delicate sensibilities peculiar to the more refined atmosphere 
of the ‘room ;’ they experienced only a sensation of the most un- 
feigned pleasure and gratification. Jane Ford wiped her fingers 
upon her apron, kissed Sophy, and placed a wooden chair for her by 
the fire. 

‘Dear, happy, blessed little place !’ Sophy thought again, as 
she seated herself in the chimney-corner. ‘ How nice, and peaceful, 
and familiar, it all looks!’ No place has any business to look so 
nice, and peaceful, and familiar, when one has only been absent from 
it for so short a time. One must have felt very lonely and miser- 


able in the interval to make it seem so homelike and pleasant upon 


one’s return; and Sophy knew that, during the short period passed 
at Dallingridge House, she had been both lonely and miserable. 
Yes; since she last entered that homely farmhouse kitchen, she 
had really suffered a great deal. It did her good to come back to it; 
and, for a little while, she would let herself go and revel in the calm 


enjoyment of the moment—the morrow might take care of itself! 


The dear, homely, old-fashioned kitchen looked just the same 
as usual. Why, indeed, in so short a space of time, should it have 
looked different ? All kinds of terrible and distressing circumstances 
might happen, and yet kitchens, and woodland-benches, and things of 
that sort, went on always looking the same. That was the worst of 
them; they were so stolid and unemotional—staring on, round- 
eyed, as it were, and assisting at our heart-beatings and achings, 
and yet seeming to be saying, just as plainly as words, 

‘No; you can’t expect me to feel for you. I’m only an old 
weather-beaten gray bench, set up round a twisted tree-stem, near 
to which you were once in the habit of meeting rather a priggish 
young man with dark unfathomable eyes.’ Or, ‘I’m only a homely 
kind of a room, a thing of bricks, mortar, and whitewash. I see 
what I see, and know what I know, but I’ve no feelings. You seem 
unhappy, but I can’t help that, and I’m quite unable to sympathise 
with you. After all, you know, I’m only a kitchen !’ 

This was what the kitchen at Little Stillingfleet seemed to be 
saying to Sophy now. 

Yes ; it looked precisely the same as usual. There were the 
whitewashed oaken beams, a little blackened by smoke near to the 
great chimney, coming quite low down over the place where the 
breakfast-table stood. The three truck-baskets, of different s12€; 
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which conveyed the vegetables from the garden, were turned upside 
down as usual, their contents having been emptied headlong into 
the old wicker-work cradle, which still stood in a far corner, and did 
service now as a receptacle for bulbs in the rough, instead of babies. 
Nelus had already taken his place at the board, where he was wait- 
ing patiently until Jane had finished frizzling the bacon, whilst 
Delia and Abdallah were occupied in the scullery with conversation 
and the washing of dishes. 

Sophy sat watching these familiar forms from the place into 
which she had fallen, more dead than alive, on the night of her 
terrible adventure. A ghastly and horrible memory! And yet not 
quite so horrible now that the black apparition had been identified 
as a creature of flesh and blood. Memories and all, she would 
rather live on here, at Little Stillingfleet, where the very earth and 
air were dear to her, than seek fresh scenes, associations, or even 
pleasures, in ‘ pastures new,’ amongst unfamiliar people ; for, to a 
sensitive nature, there is no place which will not appear to possess 
an exaggeration of charm, when every object, living or inanimate, 
seems to cry out with a warning voice, ‘ You are looking on us, per- 
haps, for the very last time ’ 

Even Abdallah, whom, until now, Sophy had never particularly 
liked, seemed to gain considerably, when gauged by the test of 
an approaching separation, which had every probability of being 
eternal, since, would it not be as well, now that she was going to 
school, to arrange that he should be sent back again to the land of 
Egypt, the which, with its Sphinx, its Pyramids, and its Cleopatra’s 
asps, there appeared to be but little chance of her ever beholding, 
save in such ‘ counterfeit presentments’ as those which she had 
herself painted upon shiny cardboard? Yes; she would make out 
a list of all the things she desired should be done, and leave it to be 
sent, after she was gone, to Tom Hickathrift; and foremost amongst 
these would be the sending home of Abdallah. Still, even with 
Abdallah—she discovered now—she would be very sorry to part. 
His manner had always been gentle and respectful, and he had very 
much improved many of his uncivilised ways. Last, but not least, 
he had seemed to be really attached to her father. 

She could not muster courage at once to tell her retainers of the 
approaching wrench, so, whilst they were finishing their breakfast, 
she decided to pack up her household gods, and lock up her very 
limited correspondence. From amongst this, she selected the few 
letters which were most precious to her, and which would serve, 
When she was away, to bring back to her the memories of her 
= Godfrey’s two love-letters ; a solitary pencil scrawl in the 
orm of a message, which she had once received from her father, 
Upon the subject of the Borgia decoction, with the characters all 
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running up to the right; and one of Tom Hickathrift’s slayish 
true-hearted letters, not over-elaborate as to composition, nor, even, 
very correct in spelling, but which would be to her, at any rate, in 
her desolation, as the speaking voice of a tried friend—these trea- 
sures, tied neatly together, she placed carefully in the secret com- 
partment of her silver-mounted casket—in itself also a treasure— 
full of memories as an egg is full of meat, and which was, of course, 
to accompany her on her journey into the new life. 

The next thing to be done was to write a paper of final direc- 
tions, which Tom would carry out after she had departed. Nelus 
could walk over with it to the Abbey, though on no account was he 
to do this before she was gone, lest Tom should ride over to Dal- 
lingridge in consternation, and offend her aunt’s sense of propriety 
by his despairing farewells. She disliked very much beholding the 
sufferings of others ; and a parting with Tom Hickathrift must needs 
be, for many reasons, distressing and embarrassing, so there was 
no need to go through a parting with him at all. 

She next turned to her knitting, which, according to instruc- 
tions, had been wrapped up in paper by Jane. For how longa 
time had she worked away at this unfortunate waistcoat—if ‘ work’ 
was a term that could be applied to an occupation so desultory 
—whole months elapsing, sometimes, between the completion of 
one knitted rib and the commencement of another! She had better 
make up her mind, and give it to somebody before going to school, 
as it was quite big enough now to cut up into a waistcoat, no mat- 
ter for whom. An hour slipped away whilst she was thus settling 
and disposing of her things; and after a sad pilgrimage to her 
father’s grave, and a hasty look over the garden and stables, she 
went back into the house to break the news of her departure to her 
servants. As she had anticipated, their astonishment knew no 
bounds, and it was only by feigning to be, herself, a consenting 
party, that she could restrain them from breaking forth into lamen- 
tations. But when the moment came for the real farewells, she 
herself was very nearly giving way. 

‘Good-bye, Janus! Good-bye, Nelus!’ she said, with a sinking 
heart, and tears in her eyes, as she grasped their outstretched hands 
—horny and toil-stained, but loyal and trusty, and, like their honest 
hearts, ever ready to do her service. ‘Good-bye, Delia! Give my 
love to the children when they come home from school, and say 
good-bye to them too. . . . Take care of the cats for me, and don't 
forget the pigeons! .. .’ 

She could hardly speak now, thinking of the pretty white and 
gray pigeons, which, with the wings she envied them, would cou- 
tinue to fly in and out of the painted dovecot, whilst she would be 
away amongst strange people. 
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‘Good-bye, Missy; good-bye, Missy!’ the faithful creatures 
repeated, tears also in their voices. 

The whole scene was terribly harrowing. 

She had intended giving them each some little keepsake, feeling 
that it might be quite possible she should never see them again. Who, 
indeed, can predict what the morrow may bring forth ? for, once the 
even tenor of one’s way becomes disturbed, change is apt to follow 
upon change. Abdallah, whom she had almost forgotten again, came 
sidling towards her, half crawling, his body bowed nearly to the ground, 
ina servile and despairing attitude, salaaming at every step. She 
realised now that she had never sufficiently appreciated Abdallah, who 
was evidently a faithful obedient creature, and quite as much attached 
to her as the rest. She had omitted, even, to present him with a 
personal souvenir, although she had desired Tom to see that a nice 
little round sum was given him over and above his wages. She 
bethought her now of the unpredestined knitted waistcoat. It was 
lying rolled up in a shiny black handbag with a steel clasp, lent to 
her by Mrs. Ford, and which, as it contained all her dearest trea- 
sures, she was carrying upon her arm. 

‘Here, Abdallah,’ she said, in English, as she drew forth the 
parcel, ‘is a little present which I have worked, and which may 
sometimes remind you of me when we are far apart. ... I hope 
you'll often wear it, and that it'll keep you nice and warm when 
you are in the Desert ;’ and she placed the roll of knitting in the 
out-stretched hand of the Egyptian. 

Afterwards, she remembered that ‘the Desert’ was generally 
described, by travellers, as a very warm place, where Arab Sheikhs 
grew bronzed and parched by reason of the fierce sun, and where 
people had little need of knitted wraps and comforters. But she 
was too miserable at the time to think of this, and Abdallah seemed 
very grateful for his present. 
at Meike What-you-call-um understand, Decly,’ said Jane, turn- 
ing to her daughter, and speaking loudly—as she always did when 
it was a question of enlightening Abdallah—and Deely forthwith 
proceeded to explain. 

_In the midst of this interpretation, poor Sophy broke away, 
quivering in every nerve with restrained misery. They had unfolded 
the knitting, and appeared almost as though they were fighting over 
it, as they had all raised their voices and were gesticulating. Sophy 
took advantage of their preoccupation. Like the man who threw his 
far pelisse to the wolves, and then galloped away whilst they were 
growling over it, she ran down the path leading to the rustic 
bridge, and plunged into the depths of the hazel-copse, fearful 


ney they should follow after her and subject her to fresh suffer- 
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As she passed under the boughs of the orchard, she picked 
up one of the last of the autumnal apples, and slipped it into 
the black handbag. Not, of course, with any intention of eatin 
it (when, indeed, would she ever care to eat again ?), but merely 
as a little remembrance. Beneath the old oak-tree with its gnarled 
branches, she sank down upon the circular bench just to take 
breath. Here it was that she had had her last passionate part. 
ing with Godfrey ; and it was here, too, that he had flung away 
the great Hickathrift ring in his jealous indignation. In some 
chink or cranny of the earth it was probably lurking even now, gaz- 
ing up at her misery with its great dull, red, cough-lozengy eye! 
Would it ever be brought to light? One of these days, perhaps, 
long after she was dead ; when a new generation had sprung up, and 
when Little Stillingfleet had passed into the hands of strangers, 
some of these might, peradventure, happen to unearth the great 
family jewel, which they would probably associate, ignorantly, with 


Here, too, were the little gray and yellow lichens with their 
frilled edges, which clung so tightly to the wood-work that it 
was impossible to pick them off whole, however much one tried; 
more of them had sprung up lately, and the old bench seemed to 
have grown sadder, hoarier, and more dilapidated than ever. It 
felt lonely and deserted, perhaps, now that no youths and maidens 
came there, and chatted and courted, and gave vent to jealous 
anger, or breathed harrowing farewells; and since no blind, bearded 
enthusiast traced upon the ground beneath its shade, with walking- 
stick or sustaining javelin, the mysterious symbols of the Great 
Cause ! 

The twisted branches came low down over her bowed head, 
leafless now, and yet so tufted with»hanging fern-leaves and velvet 
mosses, that they looked still quite green; and before leaving the 
spot endeared to her by so many memories, she gathered a bunch 
of long hanging fern-leaves, and placed them in the black bag by 
the side of her other treasures. 

That night Sophy experienced no superstitious terrors as she 
lay, wide awake, in the great four-poster. All fears of Comanchee 
Indians, enchanted crows, and animated bed-hangings, subsided into 
nothing before an absorbing melancholy, with which a new-born 
anxiety had begun to mingle. 

If Godfrey had already started for England, he would cer- 
tainly arrive too late to find her still in her old haunts; she would 
have been conveyed away to a place where it would be difficult, 
maybe impossible, for him to obtain access to her. This she had 
already faced and considered. But supposing (as might well 
happen) he had not yet started on his return journey? He 
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was intently occupied, probably, in prosecuting most important 
inquiries, and he might find it impossible to depart at once for 
England. In this case, it would not be too late to inform him, by 
means of a second letter, of the impending change in her destiny. 
Before the tyranny and supervision of school-life began, she would 
write him a letter. She would sit up now and write it in bed; 
but how; afterwards, would she be able to post it?... This was 
what was exercising and perplexing her mind now, as she lay rest- 
lessly tossing amongst the snowy frilled pillows. 

The house-letter-box, open-mouthed and inviting to the unre- 
flecting, which she had observed upon a table under the grand stair- 
case, was naturally to be particularly mistrusted by the wary. Her 
aunt might, very possibly, have command of its key; and who could 
be sure whether a letter addressed to Godfrey, and deposited there, 
would ever arrive at its destination? No, she determined, at this 
supreme moment, to commit no act which would savour in the 
slightest degree of rashness. Would that the idea of writing again 
had occurred to her earlier—in the morning—at Little Stilling- 
fleet, when she was amongst her own people! But it was too late 
to deplore this now. 

Very softly she slid out of the great curtained temple, fetched 
her little travelling writing-case, and began pouring out her very 
soul upon paper; the thought that, perhaps, after all, this letter 
might never reach the object for whom it was intended, giving her 
an unwonted courage in the expression of her feelings. 

As on the first night of her arrival, she could see the reflec- 
tion of herself in the long glass opposite to the bed; the white 
hand and sleeve trembling very quickly above the open blotting- 
book; the only moving object in that stately and melancholy cham- 
ber. The mysterious crackings and sighings went on around her 
as usual; the ‘ midnight mouse’ was hard at work at his nibbling 
and scratching ; and, lurking amongst the folds of the bed-hangings, 
the face of the high-featured Comanchee Indian still peeped out at 
her, his war-plumes branching and waving aloft over the ferocious 
red eye. But sadness of heart, and anxiety for the future, swal- 
lowed up all sense of apprehension, and she went on eagerly with 
her writing. 

It was finished at last; such a long, long, tender, miserable 
letter, so closely written, so charged with parentheses, and dashes, 
and postscripts, and little after-thoughts, crowded up into corners ; 
and so blotted with tears!... The first part of her longing 
desire was achieved, at any rate (she thought), as, chilled and 
shivering, she slid down into the depths of the great bed to- 


wards the small hours of the morning, and sank into a troubled 
slumber, 
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Next day the large yellow carriage was at the door to convey 
her away, and her aunt ready to accompany her to the station ; and 
still her despairing letter was lying, unposted, in the pocket of her 
black-merino dress. As she passed out of the hall-door she looked 
round her, like a hunted creature, seeking for some last chance of 
sending it secretly to the post. Several of the servants were 
assembled in the doorway, courteous and attentive, but she dared 
not intrust anything so important to these unknown people. Mrs, 
St. Clair was close in front of her; whilst the maid, who was to 
accompany her to The Cedars, was in the rear, giving directions 
about the luggage. She felt hopelessly hemmed-in upon every 
side. 

Her aunt might possibly have meant kindly by accompanying 
her to the railway-station, but, under the present circumstances, 
she could willingly have dispensed with the attention. Perhaps— 
perhaps—had she been permitted to depart alone upon her jour- 
ney, the opportunity she desired might have presented itself, but 
now ! : 

When, however, they had arrived at the ancient abbey-town, 
Mrs. St. Clair’s selfish motive became apparent, and a ray of hope 
illuminated Sophy’s anxious heart. 

‘We are too soon, Sophia,’ she remarked, as they went by the 
road leading to the station. ‘I started a little earlier on purpose, 
having a jacket-body to fit on at the Miss Spearings’. You have 
got the pattern, Parkinson ?’ (turning to her maid.) 

Yes, Parkinson had got the parcel, tied round with string, and 
hugged closely in her arms, like a mute attenuated baby. Poor 
Sophy’s heart began throbbing tumultuously. 

The two Miss Spearings lived over the paternal haberdashery 
establishment, exactly opposite to the abbey-gateway, and beneath 
the window of which there was a tantalising ten-inch aperture. 

In a word, it was the local post-office. Mrs. St. Clair, followed 
by her maid with the oblong parcel, descended from the carriage and 
entered the shop, leaving Sophy alone. 

A thousand mad projects rushed through her mind as she gazed 
breathlessly from the window of the yellow chariot, though some 
sort of diplomatic instinct, inherited, possibly, from the departed 
wire-puller, seemed to forbid the simple process of stepping out and 
posting her letter without more ado. 

As she was painfully debating, a tall figure, in a gray shooting- 
jacket, emerged from one of the lesser gateways in the old abbey- 
wall, accompanied by a black retriever. Sir Thomas had probably 
seen the Dallingridge carriage from his window, and forthwith saut- 
tered slowly towards it, assuming, as he fancied, a perfectly natural 
and unconscious air. 
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Sophy was glowing all over with impatience. 

‘0, come here, please come!’ she exclaimed, beckoning him 
eagerly to the carriage-window. ‘ What do you think? I’m going 
to school ! 

‘Going to school !’ he repeated, astonished. ‘ You that are so 
clever? Why, yow ll have to teach them!’ 

‘O no, no!’ she answered, still speaking hurriedly, ‘ I’m very, 
very ignorant, and nearly everything I do, and think, seems to be 
wrong. Will you do me a very great favour?’ and she glanced 
fearfully from her companion in the direction of Mr. Spearings’ 
shop-window. 

‘Anything on this earth /’ protested the young man eagerly, his 
face brightening. 

‘Well, then,’ said Sophy nervously, for she felt that she might 
be about to deal him a cruel blow, ‘ put this letter into the post, 
please. I wouldn’t have asked you, if I could have helped it.’ 

Tom sighed disappointedly. He had hoped that she would 
have required him to perform some more difficult service. 

‘Look at the direction first,’ she felt compelled to say, wishing 
to be honest, ‘and then, perhaps, you won’t so much like doing 
what I ask you—what I implore you to do!’ 

Tom guessed her meaning at once. 

‘All right,’ he said, in an altered voice. ‘ Give it me now, and 
ll post it, so that you can see me do it, without looking at the 
address.’ 

‘Don’t talk so loud, or the coachman will hear; and take care 
of Frederick—he’s standing close by with the rug! Here it is... . 
Pat it into your pocket—quickly! ... Ah, thank you, thank you !’ 

Tom Hickathrift slipped the letter into his breast-pocket and 
patted the place. To him, the knowledge that he was doing her a 
service, however painful to himself, seemed to bring with it its own 
reward; so, after sadly pressing her hand in token of undying 
devotion, he strode across the footway and slipped the letter into 
the box. Sophy was trembling all over with agitation, half fearful 
lest her aunt should see it from within. 

‘O bless you—bless you!’ she murmured gratefully, looking 
after him with tearful eyes. And at this moment Mrs. St. Clair 
rag from the shop, accompanied by her maid and escorted to the 
then vy the whole family of the obsequious Spearings. The two 
iota 00k their places in the carriage, and the horses set off at a 

Sk trot in the direction of the railway-station. 
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CuarTter XVI. 


Miss Penpracon’s academy for young ladies was designated 
‘ The Cedars,’ and there grew, indeed, a large cedar just inside the 
iron gateways, which had perhaps once possessed a brother, or 
even a yet nearer and dearer relation of its own species, if the 
cedar-tree shares in any of the conjugal peculiarities of the palm. 
Anyhow, at this particular time, one widowed cedar, alone, survived, 
casting its sombre shadow over the red-brick fagade of the hand- 
some Queen Anne mansion in summer and winter alike. 

Upon the afternoon of my heroine’s arrival, a young lady of 
‘some eighteen summers’ was practising at a rather fatigued piano- 
forte, in one of the back bedrooms of this establishment. Most of 
the large bedrooms at Miss Pendragon’s were provided with piano- 
fortes, upon which the pupils were told off to practise during the 
day, whether musically disposed or no, relieving each other, from 
time to time, after the manner of sentries. Miss Aspenall—such 
was the name of the young lady I am describing—was possessed 
of no taste whatever for music, in the study of which she was not 
more advanced than many children of six years old; but she was 
learning it, not merely as a personal accomplishment, but with the 
view of imparting it afterwards to others; for Fanny Aspenall 
was poor, and an orphan, and the highest ambition nourished by 
her well-wishers was that she should one day develop into an in- 
structress of youth. She was looked upon and dreaded as the cynic 
and misogamist of the school, though, by reason of a roughness and 
bluntness of manner, real or assumed, she was credited by some 
of the more charitable of her companions with the possession of 
a disposition which might be possibly frank and honest, notwith- 
standing that it was certainly somewhat disagreeable. In appear- 
ance she was not prepossessing, although she was tall and well- 
grown for her age, with a figure which, in spite of a certain long- 
waisted gawkiness, was almost sure to improve. It was, at any 
rate, more pleasing than her face, upon which neither the fresh- 
ness nor the ingenuousness of youth was discernible. Her brow 
was harrow and unimaginative, though it sloped up towards her 
back comb with some show of intellectual self-reliance and the con- 
sciousness of ability. Her small green eyes were quick and suspi- 
cious, and, in her expression, sharpness and satiety, which seldom 
flourish together, seemed to be curiously blended. It appeared as 
though she was provoked with the actual physical exertion of exist- 
ing, and yet, as people had to exist somehow, it was as well to look 
out for one’s self, and secure, if possible, the best places. Those 
who had not secured them, ought to be perpetually on the look-out 
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for them; and, in the mean time, it was always permissible to avail 
one’s self of the noble privilege of grumbling. This was what the 
shrewd experienced face of the young cynic seemed to be saying to 
the beholder. 

As she affected a total disregard for all those adjuncts and 
adornments which are supposed to improve the human form, her 
dress was as dingy and faded as her complexion. The afternoon 
was damp and misty, notwithstanding that the, yellow London fog 
appeared only to have gone as far as the lower end of the gar- 
den, where it lay like a murky demon in ambush, ready to spring 
upon all who invaded its confines. Besides this, it was cold and 
raw, and Miss Aspenall, who suffered terribly from chilblains, was 
practising in red-worsted mittens. Nobody could have admitted 
more readily than she did herself her own inaptitude for music. 

‘What an old fool that uncle of mine is to insist upon my 
learning the piano!’ she was muttering now to herself in a vicious 
undertone. ‘It’s only a sheer waste of money, and I’m sure we 
neither of us have too much of that. One and, two and, three and, 
four and!’... and she recommenced her practising. 

At this moment a pretty little girl, with rosy cheeks and blue 
eyes, came bounding into the room. She might have been about 
fourteen or even fifteen, but she had not yet been promoted to 
‘grown up’ dresses. Under her arm she carried a portfolio of 
music. 

Miss Aspenall turned towards her, and said, with all the dignity 
with which the elder girls were wont to address the juniors, 

‘O, it’s you, is it, Jenny Jones? For once I’m not sorry to 
see you. Are you coming here to practise ?” 

_ ‘No; I’ve just finished. The new girl’s come that’s to sleep 
oa room, Miss Aspenall, and I just thought I’d run in and 
ell you.’ 

‘What's she like ?? Miss Aspenall demanded coldly. 

_‘T haven't seen her,’ answered Miss Jones; ‘but I’ve seen her 
things. They were in your room when I went there to practise. 
I tried on her boots.’ 

“How like you to spend your time prying into other people’s 
affairs, instead of doing your duty! What kind of a foot ?’ 

“0, smallish—only just big enough for me, so I should think 
she’s stumpy. On the dressing-table there was a black hat and 
rape veil. She seems to be in awfully deep mourning, almost 

“— cooling-down of a widow.’ 

Mi; I only hope and pray she won't be a sniveller,’ remarked 
iss Aspenall, with asperity, ‘like Emily Spicer, when she lost 


her « : , 
t “dear mamma.” It’s too bad when one’s put in a room with 
shivellerg !’ 
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‘Emily soon got over it,’ remarked little Miss Jones consolingly ; 
and she then continued, ‘There was a black bag lying on the piano, 
with a steel clasp. I opened the bag.’ 

‘How like you, you little wretch!’ exclaimed Miss Aspenall 
again; ‘but then you never had any feelings of honour. Well, 
and what was there in it ?’ 

‘O, a whole heap of things,’ answered Jenny Jones promptly, 
‘An apple, a new pair of black-kid gloves with two buttons, an 
ivory hairbrush, some dead fern-leaves; a green-silk purse with 
four sovereigns, some silver, and a five-pound note; a comb, a gold 
thimble, a blue scent-bottle, and a queer kind of a thing mounted 
in silver, that looked as if it was made out of the skin of a toad, 
I opened this thing—’ 

‘There! that’s just like you again! You’re a regular little 
spy! And pray, what was there inside ?’ 

‘The bottom part was only a workbox, witl scissors and things, 
and with something written round the edge—a man’s name, “ Alez- 
ander,” I think, ‘‘ aged 23 years ;’’ and a date, and then, “ eaten 
up by rats.’ Perhaps that’s who she’s in mourning for. Awful 
way of dying, wasn’t it ?’ 

‘Beastly /’ returned Miss Aspenall, who usually made use of 
forcible language. ‘Well, and how much further did you carry 
your prying ?’ 

‘There was a sort of secret place at the top of the workbox,’ 
replied Miss Jones, ‘which opened on pressing a knob. It had 
some letters in it, tied round with a black ribbon. I read two or 
three of these.’ 

‘Horrid little wretch! No wonder we all hate and abominate 
you. What were they about ?’ 

‘One of them began ‘‘ My own darling,” and was signed ‘‘God- 
frey.”’ It was evidently a love-letter.’ 

‘Really / ejaculated Miss Aspenall, as though with more in- 
terest. ‘ What did it say ?’ 

‘It talked about their “parting,” and the ‘‘long fern,” and 
‘the desolate coming years,” and a lot more sentimental stuff and 
nonsense. It was the most miserable letter I ever read in my life, 
added the little girl, laughing. 

‘How sickening /” exclaimed the elder young lady, with an ex- 
pression of nausea. ‘ And now for the others.’ 

‘The next was only a few lines, and seemed more like a mess 
age than a letter. It began ‘My fair Sophia,”’ and said some- 
thing about the making of ‘‘ date-wine,” which had been put m& 
bottle marked ‘‘ Kismet,” and was to be well corked. It was signed 
‘‘ Schesheth the Blind,” or some such name, and didn’t seem to 
be a love-letter exactly, though it was awfully affectionate.’ 
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‘Indeed!’ retorted Miss Aspenall, with a snort. ‘Well, and 
what was in the next one ?’ 

‘That began ‘‘ Dearest,’’ and was certainly a love-letter. It 
was written on nice thick paper, like officers’ paper, and was signed 
“Yours for ever and ever, up hill and down dale, through thick 
and through thin, 7'om.”” She seems to have been awfully mixed 
up with gentlemen, doesn’t she ?’ 

‘She must be a most horrid creature, I should think,’ remarked 
Miss Aspenall, with a face of disgust. ‘I’m sorry, for the sake of 
your conscience, that you opened her bag, but that’s your look-out ; 
I’m not my. brother’s keeper, but I can’t help being glad to know 
what’s init, and for this reason—I can read her character by it 
just as well as if you’d cut open her head! If you weren’t such a 
little donkey that you couldn’t understand, I’d take the trouble to 
interpret it to you.’ 

‘O, please do, Miss Aspenall !’ cried the little girl eagerly. She 
was delighted at finding Miss Aspenall in so affable a mood. 

It was the custom (I may as well mention here) at ‘The Cedars’ 
for the young ladies always to address one another respectfully as 
‘Miss So-and-so.’ The Principal had insisted upon it ever since 
some unmannerly girls, a few years ago, had endeavoured to in- 
troduce a system of surnames only (‘as who should say’ ‘ Jones,’ 
‘Spicer,’ ‘ Aspenall,’ &c.), a most vulgar and reprehensible habit, 
which had been immediately strangled at the birth with an unflinch- 
ing hand. 

‘Very well, then,’ condescended Miss Aspenall; ‘you shall 
have my idea of her character; and if I’m wrong I'll buy you three- 
penn’orth of lemon-kali when the hot weather comes, if it ever does! 
First of all then, 

‘1. Black-kid gloves (two buttons).) 

‘2. Ivory hairbrush. | 


: ; 1... . Luxur extrava- 
*3. Tortoiseshell comb. y 


‘4. Gold thimble. Se Se 
‘d. Blue scent-bottle. 
‘6. Apple.... Greediness, self-indulgence, sensuality. 
‘7. Green purse, with gold, silver, five-pound note.... Cove- 
tousness, miserishness, fondness for money. 
‘8. Withered fern-leaves.... Maudlin sentimentality, stuff 
and nonsense, idiotic bosh. 
_ *9. Lore-letters. ... Vanity, love of admiration, flirtingness, 
wickedness, disgracefulness, disgustingness, beastliness/... 
However, I should have hated anybody who slept in my room,’ — 
— Miss Aspenall, drawing a long breath. ‘I loathe and detest 
: y Spicer, as you know. By the bye, I wonder whether the 
Cw girl snores? If she does, she shall feel the weight of my shoe !’ 
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‘Whistling’s a very good thing for snorers,’ hazarded little Migg 
Jones. ‘It wakes them up, and they don’t find out that it’s you, 
I used to whistle at Rosa Dupuis, when I slept in her room last 
half, and it always stopped her. However, since I’ve been in with 
Miss Nethercliffe, I have to put up withit. Ishouldn’t dare whistle 
at Isabella.’ 

‘I should think not, indeed, little worm!’ exclaimed Misg Ag. 
penall; and she then, added musingly, ‘I’m sure I don’t know 
which is the most horrid to have in one’s room—a sniveller, g 
snorer, or a splasher, when one’s just having one’s nice little mom- 
ing snooze. All three are really so awfully beastly, that I really 
can’t say which is the beastliest.’ 

‘Neither can I, Miss Aspenall,’ answered little Jenny Jones, 
who always made a point of agreeing with an elder girl to her face, 
‘And now I’ve got to be off to my German dictation. I’m afraid 
if I’m late I may lose my mark. The Dragon and Fraulein are 
both in awful tempers.’ 

‘Yes, be off for goodness’ sake, torment! Don’t fancy I want 
to listen to your nonsensical chatter! Thank you for telling me 
about the new girl; however, I don’t want to set eyes on her till 
I’m obliged. My maxim is, never meet troubles half way. Good- 
bye! Bless you! Mind the step!’ and Miss Aspenall recom- 
menced ferociously hammering out her unexpired half-hour upon 
the fatigued pianoforte. 

Poor Sophy, meanwhile, little guessed the interest her arrival 
excited. She was innocently having her tea with Miss Pendragon 
in the parlour, as was customary with young ladies on their arrival, 
without foreseeing that this very parlour would come to be regarded 
by her, one day, as a very holy of holies, and tea with Miss Pen- 
dragon something like a repast with the Grand Llama. But, as the 
respect and terror this lady inspired were chiefly the result of a tradi- 
tional and sustained prestige, Sophy was by no means overwhelmed 
upon the occasion of her first introduction ; on the contrary, she was 
even favourably impressed by Miss Pendragon’s manner and personal 
appearance. 

Miss Pendragon was a lady of uncertain age and average sta- 
ture. Her hair, which was of so undecided a colour that it did not 
appear to be gray, was arranged in curls on each side of her square 
brow, and gathered up at the back with a high comb. This style of 
hairdressing, although it is apt to suggest a suspicion of some manner 
of deformity connected with the carefully-concealed ears, had been 
fashionable in the days of her youth, and she still adhered to it. 

Small deep-set gray eyes, a straight nose, and a firm mouth, 
with somewhat equivocal teeth, completed the physiognomy. Her 
hands were exceedingly white and well-shaped, and were protected 
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by black-silk mittens. Upon one of her fingers she wore a mourn- 
ing-ring containing hair, and, on another, a large shell-cameo sur- 
rounded by seed-pearls, forming a ring almost as important as the 

eat Hickathrift heirloom. Sophy began at once to weave a ro- 
mance about the mourning-ring with the hair. She felt so desolate 
and hopeless when she thought about herself, that she was glad to 
fasten upon any external object which presented itself as food for 
her imagination. Perhaps Miss Pendragon might once have had 
a lover, who had either died or deserted her, and perhaps she still 
wore his hair in this ring. An improbable notion, but not alto- 
gether impossible, and it made Sophy feel drawn for the moment 
towards her future instructress. 

The state of the suburban atmosphere was certainly not calcu- 
lated to raise Sophy’s fallen spirits. She had never before beheld 
a London fog in its fullest phase of development, and at first she 
could not help fancying that it represented some sort of sympathetic 
shrouding of the heavens, in consequence of her own particular de- 
spondency. 

‘Tt must be just like the eclipse that came on when Moham- 
med’s son Ibrahim died,’ she thought, as, sitting on the extreme 
edge of her chair, in the sacred parlour, she nibbled timidly at some 
extremely thin bread-and-butter, and glanced towards the fog- 
demon in the garden, ‘ which the people tried to make out was sent 
because of his grief.’ 

But though cast down and afflicted by the death of his son by 
Mary the Copt, she remembered that the founder of Islam had 
scouted the idea of a miracle. 

‘The sun and the moon are among the signs appointed by God,’ 
he had made answer to the people. ‘They are not eclipsed on the 
death of any one.’ And so, however miserable and wretched she 
might now feel, it was not probable that she was altogether respon- 
sible for the fog. 

She had no means, of course, as yet, of knowing whether any 
of her school-ecompanions were likely to prove congenial to her. 
Individually, they were all strangers; and collectively, they sug- 
gested rather the idea of a hostile force, since what was unknown 
had always seemed to her to be redoubtable. 

The society of Fanny Aspenall and Emily Spicer had, so to 
speak, been thrust upon her without option, or rather, hers had 
been unconditionally thrust upon them, owing to the fact that it 
had been ordained by the governing powers that she should share 
their Sleeping-apartment. As yet, however, she felt that it would 
be unjust to form any impression as to their respective dispositions. 
y wait and hope; seeking out eagerly for virtues, and 
herself as much as possible to the perception of defects. 


She could onl 
blinding 
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Miss Aspenall’s blunt and unconciliatory manner, though somewhat 
alarming at first, was perhaps, on the whole, rather reassuring, ag it 
seemed to indicate that she possessed independence of character, 
and that one saw, as it were, the worst of her at a glance, whilst 
Emily Spicer, with her china-blue eyes and pretty doll-face, she 
felt almost certain she should become fond of in time. 

The room shared by the three girls was very spacious and lofty, 
It possessed three large windows and a fireplace, in which, how- 
ever, there was no fire, and was well calculated to accommodate 
twice its present number of inmates. Three small beds, with white- 
dimity curtains and testers, were arranged in a line at the further 
end of it, having the three windows to the right and three painted 
washhandstands at the foot of them, for the ablutions of the three 
young ladies. In front of each one of the three windows was a 
dressing-table and a deal chest of drawers, whilst between the door 
and the foot of the left-hand bed, stood a large paper-screen, behind 
which were arranged three tubs, with three water-cans, already filled 
for the morning. Everything, in fact, seemed to be disposed in 
threes. 

‘It looks just like the room that belonged to the three bears in 
the story-book,’ Sophy hazarded timidly, as they were retiring for 
the night, wishing to appear sociable. Miss Aspenall was already 
in bed; and Emily Spicer, in a dressing-gown elaborately laced 
and frilled, was in the act of putting up her golden tresses in curl- 
papers. An angry growl from Fanny Aspenall, whilst heightening 
the fancied resemblance, prevented Sophy from continuing the con- 
versation, and, after bidding Emily good-night, she too retired to 
her little white bed, which was bounded by the wall on the left, 
and on the right by that of Miss Aspenall, whence loud nasal sounds 
were now beginning to issue, fatal to sleep, supposing Sophy, in her 
present frame of mind, had expected any such consolation. 

‘She always begins by making that noise,’ whispered Emily, 
by and by, from the further bed, ‘though she won’t let any one else 
snore. It’s because she’s lying on her back; but, at about half- 
past twelve, she’ll turn round on to her side, and then we can g0 
to sleep. I wish you had the next bed to me, as then we could 
talk; but I’m afraid to, now, for fear of waking her. Good-night, 
Miss St. Clair.’ 

‘Good-night, Miss Spicer,’ whispered Sophy, in her turn. 

This first night at school seemed terribly long. After some 
time had elapsed, Miss Aspenall turned over on her side and left 
off snoring, by which Sophy concluded that it must be half-past 
twelve. A still longer period seemed to go by after that ; and then, 
by the noisy entrance of a rough red-haired handmaiden, who opened 
the shutters with a good deal of clatter, she knew that it must be 
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half-past six o’clock, the hour at which the poor young ladies were 
expected to rise. Sophy had always been led to understand that 
terrible penalties were inflicted at schools, if one happened to 
be late in the morning. She determined, therefore, to get up 
betimes, and she had nearly completed her toilet, when Emily, 
looking very sleepy and pretty, notwithstanding her curl-papers, 
tumbled out of bed with a yawn, and commenced going through her 
ablutions with the dazed manner of a somnambulist. The poor 
little thing was, in reality, only half awake. 

‘I’m afraid Miss Aspenall will be very late,’ whispered Sophy 
presently, glancing anxiously towards the centre bed. Emily was 
wide awake now and emerging from behind the large paper-screen, 
whence had proceeded a gentle sound as of paddling, for Miss As- 
penall’s horror of a ‘splasher’ had obliged her to use the greatest 
precautions with the cold water. 

‘O, she never gets up till after the first prayer-bell,’ she answered, 
likewise in a whisper; ‘though she’s very often down before me. 
Miss Aspenall always dresses backwards.’ 

Miss Spicer passed on to her toilet-table; and Sophy, who had 
arrived at the hairdressing stage, remained for some seconds, brush 
in hand, pondering over these enigmatical words. 

Emily Spicer’s dressing-table was by far the smartest that Sophy 
had ever seen. It boasted a handsome dressing-case with silver- 
topped bottles, a magnificent pincushion garnished with frills and 
bows, pretty ivory brushes engraved with a monogram, and as many 
little pots, pans, and powder-puff boxes as the mind of woman 
could possibly desire. In this respect it presented a marked con- 
trast to that of Miss Aspenall, who evidently affected a Spartan 
simplicity. A black hairbrush, a pot of bear’s-grease, and a patent 
unguent for the cure of chilblains, were its only ornaments, and 
Sophy could not help fancying that perhaps these tables might be 
emblematical of the dissimilarity existing in the natures of the two 
young ladies. 

Emily’s bed, too, was adorned with a portrait of her favourite 
brother (Captain Frederick Augustus Spicer of the 8th Dragoon 
Guards) in full regimentals, a drawing of the ancestral home of the 
Spicer family (seemingly almost as big as Buckingham Palace), the 
wedding-favours of an elder sister, and a beautiful watch-pocket in 
the form of an Oriental slipper embroidered in gold. With all these 
little nicknacks, Emily’s bed looked, in fact, quite like a shrine filled 
with votive offerings. 

Yes; Emily was evidently over-fond of pretty things, of dis- 
i of fine clothes, and, notwithstanding her pleasing manners, 
sue was probably rather vain and frivolous, whilst Fanny Aspenall, 


bi = her cynicism, was very possibly really honest and true- 
.v. , . 
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hearted, a sort of rough diamond, all the more estimable from the 
fact that not everybody could distinguish its sparkle. Sophy wag 
interrupted by the clanging of the first prayer-bell, simultaneously 
with which the subject of her reverie turned lazily out of the centre 
bed. She knew now what Emily meant when she had said, ‘ Migs 
Aspenall always dresses backwards.’ Miss Aspenall, in fact, com- 
menced her dressing at the point where most people generally finigh 
off. That is to say, she very quickly donned all her garments, in. 
cluding her gown, after which she knotted up her ‘back hair,’ and 
washed her face and hands superficially with the soaped corner of 
a towel. There was no make-believe of tubbing behind the large 
paper-screen. Fanny Aspenall neither splashed nor pretended to 
splash. 

‘Life’s quite disagreeable enough as it is,’ she remarked philo- 
sophically, when she had completed her simple toilet, ‘ without 
dragging in any extras! Some people like messing about with cold 
water upon winter mornings—ZI don’t; and my uncle, who’s a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, says that it’s very unwholesome 
to be too clean. When he was young, people hardly ever washed 
at all, and they were much stronger. Hook my frock, will you?’ 
she added, backing towards Sophy, who began, obediently, to fasten 
up the greasy and ink-stained mohair dress, after which the three 
young ladies descended together to the schoolroom. 


CuapTer XVII. 


Durine the twenty minutes which intervened before the entrance 
of Miss Pendragon, Sophy, who was always athirst for information, 
asked several questions of her new acquaintance, Miss Aspenall; 
and it was perhaps fortunate that, on her initiation to this new life, 
she should derive her first impressions from one who saw things 
with so jaundiced an eye that she was not likely to represent them 
in too glowing colours. Sophy-and her companion were seated to- 
gether near the door, upon a long deal bench or form. Most of the 
other girls were facing them in line, having their backs turned to 
the three windows, before each of which, as she had foreseen, there 
was a wire-screen, ‘like a meat-cage.’ She observed, too, that all 
the forms upon which they were seated were exceedingly heavy and 
clumsy, and that they rattled when moved. They were, in fact, 
composed of a series of deep boxes divided into partitions, and opet- 
ing with separate lids. Fanny Aspenall informed her that these 
boxes were called ‘lockers,’ and that each girl had one apportioned to 
her own particular use, as a receptacle for books and other personal 
property. It was customary, too, for each young lady, at prayer 
time and during the classes, to sit upon her own locker, which pre 
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vented any objectionable scuffling or shoving for a place. On Satur- 
day mornings, Sophy was informed, Miss Pendragon, followed by 
the German governess, made a kind of formal progress round the 
schoolrooms, and inspected these lockers, to see that they contained 
no contraband goods, and that they were arranged with neatness. 

‘But very often,’ Miss Aspenall explained, ‘she only has time 
to look just at the top, and you can cram anything you like down 
at the bottom. Rosa Dupuis had a tin of bloaters, and two bottles 
of ginger-beer, in her locker for more than a fortnight before they 
were found out. By doing their sums for them or giving them a 
few sweets, you can generally get one of the little ones to tidy up 
your locker for you if you haven’t got time. If your locker’s un- 
tidy you lose your mark.’ 

Sophy had already heard this mystic phrase. Miss Aspenall 
now proceeded to explain its meaning. 

‘Most of the girls are idiotic enough to wish to gain some kind 
of prize. There are prizes for French, German, English composi- 
tion, &c., which are given to those who get the largest number of 
marks. These are set down in pencil on that great bit of parch- 
ment you see hanging opposite, under different headings. You 
lose your mark if you’re late in the morning or have a certain num- 
ber of faults in your exercise; and if your locker’s untidy, you 
lose your mark for good conduct. As for me, I’ve always tried not 
to get a prize. They’re always books, and books that nobody cares 
to read, and the price of them comes out of what our parents and 
guardians pay for us. It’s really so donkeyish that it makes one 
inclined to swear! All the same, I’m ‘‘ going in” for a prize this 
half, even if I get some beastly thing like Paradise Lost, as most 
probably I shall !’ 

‘And which prize do you think you shall get ?? Sophy inquired. 

‘O, the good-conduct prize ; that’s much the easiest. I don’t 
want it, but I’m determined to get it, just to spite Isabella. Long 
before the wish to succeed, for the sake of pleasing one’s friends, 
comes the delight of being able to enrage one’s enemies. That’s the 
only reason why I want to get on. I’ve few friends, because I’m 
poor, but heaps of enemies, and I hate them.’ 

‘Which is Isabella 2’ Sophy inquired, in a whisper, looking to- 
wards the assembled young ladies, most of whom were lounging 
sideways upon their lockers, Bibles in hand, whispering and fidget- 
ing with their feet. At the head of the line, in the place next to 
ae Pendragon’s vacant chair, sat a tall well-dressed girl, with 
ve Some clear-cut features, fine gray eyes, and a general air of 

mmand. She was neither whispering nor fidgeting with her feet. 
i Sit Isabella,’ said Fanny, pointing to this young lady. 
my you'll have to call her ‘ Miss Nethercliffe.” She’s the 
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daughter of a prominent ‘‘M.P.,”’ who’s just been created a Lord 
and goes in for popularity, and Miss P.’s awfully proud of her— 
dragging her name, somehow, into her letters to our parents, when 
we have any. Her head’s as hard as a cocoa-nut, and she’s sup. 
posed to know everything. She positively likes algebra, geometry, 
and all sorts of dry things ; and she’s tremendously well up in poli- 
tics and law. She was sent here as a sort of mental rest, to be 
kept back, because she was getting to know more than her father, 
Some of the girls declare that she writes all his speeches.’ 

‘How very clever she must be !’ whispered Sophy, looking at 
the tall girl with admiration. 

‘She’s a regular blue-stocking,’ rejoined Miss Aspenall. ‘ And 
she’s as priggish and pedantic as she can well be ; always talking rub- 
bish about ‘‘ raising the tone of the school,’’ and hating me because 
I don’t want to have my toneraised. She won’t speak to you at all 
for about a fortnight, or look upon you asa human being, unless you 
happen to be high up in geometry or Euclid; then, perhaps, she'll 
just condescend to say ‘‘good-morning,” as if she was speaking 
out of a top-window. As she’s quite grown up, and has been out 
in London, she looks upon us all as earthworms. If she’d been 
a man, she would have been Senior Wrangler.’ 

Sophy continued to gaze admiringly towards Miss Nethercliffe, 
whose countenance, notwithstanding a certain haughtiness of expres- 
sion, seemed congenial to her. Here was, perhaps, a kindred spirit ; 
but, alas, how could she, an untutored savage, hope ever to be- 
come friends with the girl who ‘ knew everything’ ? 

‘Isabella’s been heard to say,’ Miss Aspenall continued, ‘ that 
she’ll take every single prize this year, without giving herself the 
least trouble; but I’m determined she sha’n’t. I go in at her 
whenever I can, to take down her conceit, for I’m not a bit afraid 
of her. We Aspenalls are not afraid of anybody. By looking out 
a little sharp, I’m pretty sure I can get the good-conduct prize, and 
spite her in that way, for she’s not thinking of that so much, hav- 
ing her eyes fixed upon higher game. She sits up late, sometimes, 
studying in bed, and has once or twice lost her mark for not being 
in time in the morning. JI generally lose my mark for saying 
‘‘ beastly ;” but I particularly like the word—it relieves my feelings, 
and I take precious good care not to say it in Miss Pendragon's 
hearing.’ 

‘Are any of the other girls nice ?’ Sophy next inquired, looking 
towards the lower end of the line. 

‘You may, perhaps, like them,’ returned the cynic. ‘ But I 
didn’t come here to rush into sentimental friendships. I came here 
to learn, to improve myself, so as to make my own way in the world. 
I’m an orphan.’ 
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‘0, so am I!’ exclaimed Sophy sadly, her heart warming to- 
wards her companion. 

‘T don’t want your pity,’ answered Miss Aspenall curtly. ‘I’ve 
no maudlin feeling whatever about my parents. I never knew them, 
and I daresay I shouldn’t have liked them if I had. Most of the 
parents who come here are particularly disgusting-looking creatures. 
[ merely mentioned that I was an orphan to show you that I have 
to look out for myself. My uncle, who is a clergyman, warned 
me against friendships. He said an Aspenall should hold herself 
aloof.’ 

‘Still, it would be nice, surely, for the short time one is here, 
to like the people one is obliged to be with? J always get so fond 
of those I have to see much of, I end by even liking their faults !’ 

‘Then there'll be plenty for you to get fond of here!’ sneered 
Fanny. 

‘Never mind; I shall certainly try and like them!’ rejoined 
Sophy, with an attempt at cheerfulness. ‘Emily Spicer seems a 
very bright, sunny sort of girl, and she looked just like an angel 
in her nightgown.’ 

‘Yes, all she thinks about is looking pretty !’ answered Miss 
Aspenall scornfully. ‘ Prettiness and money are her two idols. 
She’s the daughter of a very rich City man. I think his fortune 
came out of guano, or pills, or something to take away bugs or 
fleas; but I can’t be sure. All I know is, it was something parti- 
cularly beastly. She’s rolling in riches, however, and gets lots of 
hampers from home with wine and fruit. That’s why the little 
ones are sofondof her. She bribes the governesses too, so that they 
daren’t find fault with her. Whenever she’s been particularly idle 
she gives them a present. She gave Friiulein a malachite brooch 
with a cairumgorum thistle in the middle of it; and she’s just 
bought mademoiselle—who hasn’t come back yet-—an ivory Prayer- 
book and Church-service, so that, with all her silliness, she’s awfully 
cunning.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ hazarded Sophy, ‘it may be really from good na- 
ture that she gives presents. She mayn’t mean them for bribes, 
after all.’ 

_ ‘The elder girls are fearfully jealous of her smart dresses,’ 
Miss Aspenall continued. ‘She has them over from Paris in cart- 
loads, instead of wearing out her old things at school, as any really 
sensible girl would do’ (and she glanced down at her own untidy 
dress, with its grease-spots and ink-stains). ‘ That’s a brand-new 
one she’s got on to-day, with the three flounces, only you can see, 
When the flounces blow about, that the silk doesn’t go all the way 
up. It’s only muslin under the flounces ; so that, with all his love 


of show-off, her dear papa has evidently ‘‘ a frugal mind”’ !’ 
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‘How old is she?’ Sophy next inquired. ‘She seems to be 
quite grown up.’ 

‘Grown up!.. .I should think so, indeed!’ rejoined Migs 
Aspenall sarcastically. ‘And we’re always over head and ears jn 
love. We're in love now with Mr. Heathcote, the lecturer on his. 
tory and elocution. Last half we were in love with Dr. Sprigel, 
who instructs us upon Early Art. He’s over sixty, and wears a 
wig, but we didn’t mind that; and we’ve been madly in love with 
the tall curate with the wall-eye, and with the man with the red 
beard who sits in the next pew to us in church. We thoughi, 
at first, that he was a nobleman in disguise, because he wore a 
fashionable coat with a fur collar, and looked tall when he was sit- 
ting down; and we nearly had a fit when we heard that he was a 
retired tallow-chandler with a large family !’ 

‘ What! was she able to be in love with them all at once ?’ ex- 
claimed Sophy, astonished. ‘And now, tell me who that very dark 
girl is with the beautiful eyes, sitting next to her ?’ 

‘ The girl like a nigger ?’ Miss Aspenall demanded. ‘0, that’s 
Rosa Dupuis! Her father’s a West Indian planter. She’s enor- 
mously rich too. They’ve got sugar-mines, or something.’ 

‘She really has rather a negress look,’ Sophy admitted. ‘ Per- 
haps her mother may have een one ?’ 

‘I daresay,’ answered the cynic; ‘but we don’t ask any ques- 
tions about mothers.’ 

‘O no, of course not!’ rejoined Sophy, wincing, ‘ there’s some- 
thing very good-natured-looking about her; and she and Emily 
make a very pretty pair, one being so fair and the other so dark.’ 

‘ A very pretty pair indeed!’ rejoined Miss Aspinall ; ‘ and what 
nice sisterly feelings we have for one another! . . . Rosa Dupuis is 
always in love too; and she’s in love now with the same person as 
Emily, so they’re at daggers-drawn, and won’t walk together, after 
having been the most tremendous friends before, always hugging 
and kissing each other. They slept in the same room last half, and 
that little wretch Jenny Jones, who slept there too, said it was 
terrible to see their hatred.’ 

‘I’m very glad I have no quarrelsome girls in my room,’ said 
Sophy. ‘It would be very unpleasant after having been used to be 
alone.’ 

‘Yes, it’s very disagreeable having any one in one’s room,’ 
returned Fanny. ‘ One does get to hate them so!’ 

Sophy hastily changed the subject. 

‘What is little Jenny Jones like ?’ she inquired. ‘ She seems 
a pretty merry-looking little thing.’ 

‘She’s a little beast /’ answered Miss Aspenall, ‘as you'll find 


out all in good time. She’s the youngest of the elder lot; and 
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“the Dragon” makes use of her as a sort of spy and ‘‘ sandwich.” 
When Emily and Rosa were too friendly, she was put into their room 
to make a third, and to prevent them from always talking about 
their ridiculous love-affairs. Afterwards she was put there so that 
they mightn’t tear one another to pieces. Do look at them now! 
Their lockers are close together ; and it’s the greatest fun to watch 
them at prayers. When they read their verse they have to look over 
the same Bible, and one wobbles it about, and jerks it up and down, 
to prevent the other from reading properly. It’s as good as a 
lay.’ 

, " I didn’t think,’ said Sophy, looking distressed, ‘that there 
could be such jealousies and quarrellings in a school. It must be 
quite as bad as the outer world ; and yet, one would think that when 
a lot of innocent young girls got together... .’ 

‘That’s just it,’ interrupted Fanny sardonically. ‘It’s be- 
cause we ave so young and so innocent! If we weren’t, we should 
have other things to think about; but as it is, all we can do is to 
quarrel and backbite. What should we do if that was to be taken 
from us ?” 

‘Still,’ said Sophy, ‘I am disappointed. I didn’t, of course, 
expect everything to be perfect, but I thought there would be some- 
thing good. I thought Emily Spicer’s bed looked so nice, with all 
her little treasures pinned up against it, I took it as a sign that 
she was fond of her home and of her relations. . . . Even if she was 
vain of her beauty, I thought she might have a kind heart... .’ 

‘ That’s all stuff and nonsense !’ answered Miss Aspenall sharply. 
‘Old Spicer’s house in the country’s bigger than most of the other 
girls’ homes, or soshe thinks. He’s just built it, and it’s like a great 
hotel; and she sticks up the picture of her brother the Captain 
because he’s an officer, and she thinks he’s so handsome that we 
shall all nearly die of love for him. When he’s in London in the 
summer she makes him drive down here in his phaeton, and he 
takes her out in the Park, where she says everybody stares at her. 
Miss Pendragon can’t refuse because he’s her brother; and he likes 
to come down too, to make eyes at any of the pretty girls. He’s 
sure to make eyes at you when he comes, because you're good-looking. 
Once when I was practising in the drawing-room he was shown in, 
and you should have seen his look when he saw it was me!... I 
made a face at him, and put out my tongue. ... It’s all very dis- 
gusting and beastly !” 

‘Fanny Aspenall !’ exclaimed the stern voice of Miss Pendragon, 
who at this moment entered the schoolroom, ‘ how often am I to 
reprove you for the very objectionable language you are constantly 
— habit of employing ? You lose your good-conduct mark for 

"day. Ihave no option in the matter. Fraulein’ (turning to the 
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German governess—a pug-faced Hanoverian lady, with a defective 
circulation), ‘ will you kindly see that Miss Aspenall is deprived of 
her good-conduct mark for making use of objectionable language 9° 

Miss Pendragon passed on towards her reading-desk, which wag 
situated near to the place occupied by Isabella Nethercliffe. All the 
girls rose from their seats, as though at the passing of a Royal per- 
sonage ; and Sophy could not help feeling intensely awed by this 
manifestation of respect, as well as by the clear tones of her firm 
reproving voice. Frdaulein took her seat upon Miss Pendragon’ 
right hand; and after the household servants—all of them females 
—had settled themselves upon a further bench, the schoolmistress 
cleared her throat, and commenced reading prayers. 


CuapTer XVIII. 
WuaeEN Sophy had been for about a fortnight at the Cedars, and 


when she was just beginning to become accustomed to habits of 
discipline, Miss Pendragon came towards her one morning with a 
letter in her hand. It was written upon thick bluish paper, ‘like 
officer’s paper,’ and she at once perceived that it was from Tom 
Hickathrift. She perceived also that it had been opened. She 
had omitted to tell him, in the hurry of departure, that her letters 
would be over-looked, and the dear, foolish, faithful creature had no 
doubt written her one of his absurd love-letters. 

‘Here is a letter for you, Sophia,’ said Miss Pendragon, with 
marked sternness. ‘Following a long-established custom, I in- 
variably open and over-look all written communications, except those 
from the parents of the young ladies. This one, I find, is froma 
gentleman. I am unable to decipher the signature, but I do not 
fancy, from its tone, that it can be from that person—a baronet— 
mentioned to me by your aunt in a letter as a gentleman with whom 
you might correspond, as he was engaged in arranging business 
matters connected with your late father’s property. This is evidently 
from a young man, and there does not seem to be much question 
of business in it.’ 

Sophy took the letter, suffused with blushes. 

‘Yes, it is from Sir Thomas Hickathrift,’ she explained eagerly. 
‘He’s my near neighbour and guardian; and he is young; and he 
doesn’t always know how to spell very hard words; but he’s a most 
true friend.’ 

Miss Pendragon looked a little uneasy, but the frank manner 
with which Sophy at once began to unfold the letter and devour its 
contents, disarmed her for the moment, and she moved away in her 
rustling silk-dress to another part of the schoolroom. The letter 
was, as Sophy had at once anticipated, full of the writer’s own pe 
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sonal feelings—his doubts, his fears, his aspirations. He wrote of 
his sadness and loneliness since her departure; of the monotony of 
his country home now that there was never any chance of his fall- 
ing in with her during his walks or rides ; of his desire to distinguish 
himself, in order to become, perhaps, more worthy of her affection; of 
his intention to seek election at the next dissolution of Parliament ; 
and finally, he returned to the subject nearest his heart. 

‘I know that you fancy,’ he wrote innocently, in conclusion, 
‘that I haven’t ever been up to London or seen life; but J have, 
without your knowing it, and without even saying anything to my 
mother. I’ve been in London sometimes for more than a week at 
a time ; and I’ve been to parties and balls and to the play, and I’ve 
seen girls of all sorts. Well, and they’re none of them anything 
like as nice or as pretty as you are. There’s not one of them, 
dearest, dearest Sophy, fit to do one of the two things I should like 
to do at this moment, viz. to black your boots. As for the other 
thing, I think you can guess well enough what that is, without my 
telling you.’ 

Sophy was very sorry, indeed, that Miss Pendragon should have 
read these foolish words. They would give her quite a wrong im- 
pression of the young man, she thought. Poor Tom was cer- 
tainly not one of those heaven-born geniuses who would cause the 
name of Hickathrift to reécho from Pole to Pole, but he was pos- 
sessed of very good common sense, and his letters to her were by 
far the most foolish things he ever perpetrated. It was well known 
that he very seldom did a foolish thing, and he as seldom spoke 
foolishly, whilst his opinion, upon some subjects,—like that of 
his father before him,—was beginning to assume ‘weight’ in the 
county. True, these said subjects were, perhaps, none of the most 
exalted, springing into being, may be, at local horsefairs and agri- 
cultural meetings, where no one was deemed a better judge than 
‘the young Sir Tummus’ of a cart-horse or a mangold-wurzel ; but 
then he had never taken the trouble to comprehend more important 
matters. And, indeed, one of the chief reasons why persons pos- 
sessed only of average intelligences so seldom seem to make them- 
selves publicly ridiculous, may be owing to the fact that a secret 
consciousness of their own mediocrity prevents them from venturing 
upon what proves, but too often, the prelude to a failure, namely, 
the striving after a success. | 

Tom Hickathrift, however, was going to strive after a success ere 
long. He was going to endeavour to get into Parliament. 

“On the wrong side, of course,’ Sophy said to herself, remem- 
bering the political traditions of the Abbey ; and she then began con- 


sidering whether she might hope for his election without doing 
violence to her conscience. : 
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Besides this allusion to his future intention, there was only ong 
other mention of business in Tom’s letter, and this was calculated 
to wound her tenderest susceptibilities. Mrs. St. Clair had written 
to him to say that she had been advised to let Little Stillingfleet, 
and had begged him to be kind enough to look out for a tenant at 
once, since, if this was not done immediately, it would hardly be 
worth while to let it at all, seeing that Sophy was just eighteen, 
and that no one would be likely to burden himself with the 
house and farm, unless he could be sure of occupying it at least 
until she attained her majority. Tom knew of a yeoman-farmer 
who would be likely to take it, he thought; and he had promised 
to write to him upon the subject, but he was sorry about it, feeling 
how much it would probably vex her. He had raised no objection, 
thinking it would be for her eventual benefit. When he knew more 
he would write again. 

Sophy pondered sadly over this piece of news as she passed 
through the large schoolroom into a smaller apartment beyond, 
where the elder girls were preparing their exercises out of the way 
of the babble of the juniors, whilst awaiting the coming of the 
master for arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. ‘The great black- 
board, on its easel, was all ready, but the elder pupils did not receive 
their lesson until after the little girls were disposed of, so that they 
had now a clear half-hour to prepare for the other classes. 

‘I say, look here, you/’ Fanny Aspenall called out, as she 
passed by her to take her place at the long table. ‘Come and help 
me with my ‘‘ general knowledge.”’ You've got more useless infor- 
mation than any one I ever came across before, so perhaps you'll be 
able to answer some of these idiotic questions. This is the first: 
*‘ Tell me all you know of Lucas of Tuy and of Roderic of Toledo ?” 
Horrid creatures! who ever were they ?’ 

‘I believe that they were somehow mixed up with the Cid 
Campeador,’ answered Sophy rather vaguely. 

‘And who on earth was he?’ asked Fanny contemptuously. 

‘Don’t you know, Miss Aspenall ?’ said Isabella, who ‘knew 
everything,’ looking up from her exercise, as though pained and 
surprised. 

‘No, 1 don’t know, Miss Nethercliffe !’ returned Fanny mock- 
ingly. ‘And what’s more, I don’t care !’ 

‘Then I shall certainly not tell you, Miss Aspenall!’ said 
Isabella majestically, and she recommenced writing. She was com- 
posing rather an elaborate essay upon the complex nature of Ham- 
let’s madness, which was to be given in, next day, to Mr. Heath- 
cote, who lectured, as the reader is aware, upon history, litera- 
ture, and elocution ; and she soon appeared to lose all conscious: 
ness of the ignorant creatures by whom she was surrounded. 
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‘I don’t believe she knows herself!’ whispered little Jenny 
Jones, to whom nothing was sacred. ‘ Miss Nethercliffe’s dread- 
fully disappointing ; one fancies she’s going to tell one something, 
and she never does, and yet she knows everything !’ 

‘What’s the good of her knowledge, you little nincompoop,’ 
retorted Fanny scornfully, ‘if she never lets any of it out for the 
benefit of we inferior creatures ? It’s just like looking at the out- 
side of a hamper, full of good things, that won’t open. What's the 
good of knowing that they’re all inside ?’ 

‘Or like taking out a pencil, to write something in one’s Prayer- 
book in church, and finding that it’s a slate-pencil!’ suggested the 
intelligent Miss Jones. 

‘Well, now for the next question !’ Miss Aspenall went on, with 
increasing acrimony. ‘Look here! . . .‘*Of whom were the 
brazen-footed bulls, which were given to Hetes, King of Colchis, the 
gift?” .. . Who knows? who cares? Miss Nethercliffe I’m sure 
doesn’t even know! . . . And J, who was sent here at great expense 
by my uncle, who is a clergyman, to learn really useful and practical 
things, which would get me on in after-life! . . . Bother the beastly 
brazen-footed bulls of the still beastlier King of Colchis! Why 
should they rise up to torture us poor girls ?’ 

Miss Nethercliffe, catching these last words, looked up again 
from her essay. 

‘Miss Aspenall and Miss St. Clair!’ she exclaimed implor- 
ingly, ‘if, instead of desiring to improve your minds, you care only 
to chatter, may I beg you not to disturb others who are more con- 
scientious? We are given this half-hour in order to prepare our 
= for to-morrow, and J, for one, am anxious to take advantage 
of it.’ 

Sophy winced somewhat at being thus associated with Fanny 
Aspenall, who was evidently looked upon by Miss Nethercliffe as a 
kind of pariah. She took her place, however, obediently, under- 
standing and sympathising with Isabella’s displeasure. But the 
pariah would not leave her in peace. 

‘Look here, Miss St. Clair!’ she recommenced. ‘I believe 
you're quite as clever as Miss Nethercliffe, and you’re not stuck up, 
and don’t talk to one out of a top-window. Here’s the next ques- 
tion: “ Describe, scientifically, what is comprehended by the term 
“measly pork.’” . . . I don’t suppose, Miss Nethercliffe, that your 
ladyship ever tasted the flesh of a poor little humble piggy-wiggy 
even when he hadn’t the measles; but if you know anything about 
it “ scientifically,” you really might throw down a few crumbs out 
of your vast treasury of knowledge to a poor starving creature like 
me! . -- What am Ito do, if I can’t answer one question? ... 
You might tell me just for the sake of the tone of the school !’ 
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Miss Nethercliffe did not condescend to reply, and Fanny con. 
tinued : 

‘Bless me! what crass ignorance amongst the upper girls! 
And now, I’ll be bound not one of you will be able to answer the 
fourth question either: ‘‘ Give an account of the geological forma- 
tions underlying the principal portions of the beds of the Thames, 
the Ganges, and the Mississippi.” . . . No answer. . . . Well, 
Miss Nethercliffe, I am ashamed of you !’ 

Sophy’s sympathies were entirely with Isabella; but, as Miss 
Aspenall had predicted, that young lady had hardly addressed her 
once since her arrival at the Cedars ; and then, to say the truth, in 
rather what Fanny had designated a ‘ top-window’ kind of a man- 
ner. Any open display of her sentiments, therefore, would have 
seemed like disloyalty to Miss Aspenall, who, notwithstanding her 
inveterate misanthropy, was, to all appearance, well disposed to- 
wards herself. 

She had not been very long in discovering that, at Miss Pen- 
dragon’s establishment, there were two distinct sets or parties ; 
namely, the party representing order and the fulfilment of duty, 
and that which, holding these in abhorrence, took pleasure in idle- 
ness, obstruction, and insubordination. Too late, also, she dis- 
covered that it was with this last faction she had somehow become 
identified. How it happened, she did not exactly know. Her 
natural impulse, upon her arrival, had certainly been to prefer Miss 
Pendragon to most of her pupils. Fanny Aspenall, however, and 
the rest of the obstructionists, had scouted the notion that sympathy 
or affection could possibly exist between themselves and their pre- 
ceptress. 

‘I tell you it can’t be, you sentimental stupid!’ Miss Aspenall 
had declared. ‘Old Pen’s not made of flesh and blood like us 
miserable sinners! She’s not troubled with a heart, bless you! 
And if we were all laid out on our backs, like these two earwigs I’ve 
just squashed in my copybook, she’d no more care than the man in 
the moon! She’s a teaching-maehine, and she knows it, and 
doesn’t expect to be liked. We come, and we go; and marry and 
die; and go out to India; and new generations of us crop up, and 
she goes on just the same, and doesn’t care one bit, so long as she’s 
paid! Can’t you tell by her hands that she isn’t human? They're 
quite white—just like things pickled in a bottle. Look at the dif- 
ference between her hands and mine! All the Aspenalls have 
large, honest, bread-winning hands, with chilblains on them ™ 
winter ; it’s in our family ! 

So spoke Mephistopheles in the person of Fanny Aspenall, and 
something of what she said remained engraved upon Sophy’s senst- 
tive mind. She regretted that she could not be upon affectionate, 
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or even friendly, terms with her instructress ; but, as it seemed 
impossible to go against all tradition, she resolved to accept the 
inevitable, although she hungered and thirsted more and more every 
day for that congenial companionship which it seemed so difficult to 
obtain, even amongst persons of her own age and sex. 

And here, perhaps, it will be as well to give a defined account 
of the two conflicting parties at the Cedars, commencing with that 
from which Sophy now began to fear that she was permanently 
excluded. 

The Higher Culture, then, was represented by four young ladies, 
the first of whom, standing, as she did, alone, by reason of her 
superior endowments, has already been presented to the reader. 
Next to Miss Nethercliffe in advancement, though differing from her 
in every other respect, were grouped three learned damsels—of very 
mature age, when considered as schoolgirls—who, having either 
tasted of the world’s sweets and found them bitterness, or else, by 
reason of their appearance and temperament, not having thought it 
worth while even to nibble at them at all, had wisely taken up the 
pursuit of knowledge instead of that of pleasure, and flown to the 
Cedars as to an oasis in the midst of a howling wilderness. 

These young persons, who were named respectively Miss Goad, 
Miss Grubbe, and Miss Proby, could not be said correctly to have 
been sent to school. They had, properly speaking—two of them 
being considerably over one-and-twenty—sent themselves, from a 
genuine thirst after book-learning and a distaste to their pleasure- 
seeking fellows; and this (as Fanny Aspenall used to say, with 
some truth) made the greatest difference to the way in which they 
performed their tasks. They learned eagerly, jealously, rapaciously, 
absorbing information from every possible source within their reach, 
anxious lest they should be cheated by the merest particle of it 
escaping them, and only dropping off from a subject like gorged 
vultures, when they had thoroughly picked it to the bone. Learning 
did not, however, appear to make them happier, nor were they in- 
spired with enthusiasm for any particular branch of it. It is pro- 
bable that once their brains had absorbed a certain amount of 
information, a crystallising process set in, by reason of which they 
were prevented from taking in ordinary impressions or giving out a 
natural sympathy. All three of them were constitutionally delicate 
and unlovely in appearance. Miss Grubbe was dwarfish and slightly 
humpbacked ; Miss Proby had lost the sight of one eye, and wore 
blue spectacles ; and Miss Goad, though tall and angular, walked 
lame, and had one of her ankles in irons. Like the three Fates, 
these young ladies generally hung together, occupying adjacent 
lockers during class-time, where they might be seen poring over one 
another’s propositions, or wrangling for the possession of keys and 
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dictionaries. No affection existed between them ; but as they were 
scarcely feminine enough to quarrel, the other girls used to clagg 
them together in conversation, and even Miss Nethercliffe, believing 
their interests to be identical, seldom mentioned their nameg apart, 

According to the system of classification expounded by Dr. Dyer, 
Emily Spicer, Rosa Dupuis, and little Jenny Jones, might also be 
said to form a distinctive ‘group.’ All three were pleasure-loving, 
task-eluding, vain,—esteeming fine raiment far above wisdom, whilst 
each one of them would have devoured any number of three-cornered 
tarts, if (as at Miss Pinkerton’s celebrated establishment) there had 
been the slightest chance of discovering even the shortest of love- 
letters. Very women, from the tops of their ‘ back combs’ to the 
tips of their pretty little shoes, they were probably made of about ag 
good stuff as are the majority of the daughters of Albion ; capabilities 
for devotion and self-sacrifice underlying, perhaps, ‘in a dormant 
state, their butterfly natures, all ready to start forth into life for 
husband or children when the occasion should require. 

The atoms composing the faction which was generally alluded to 
as ‘ the little ones’ presented, also, so many points of resemblance 
one to another, that it was impossible not to regard them, as it were, 
en bloc. A row of some half-dozen little girls, who sat on a lower 
form, whispering and giggling rather more frequently than their 
elders, and who seemed to possess an extraordinary instinct for 
sniffing the coming hamper, and toadying, in consequence, its fortu- 
nate owner. Most of them wore their hair hanging in plaited ‘ pig- 
tails,’ or in ringlets all the way round, instead of being gathered up 
at the back with a comb, and none had been as yet promoted to 
‘grown-up dresses ;’ so that the spectator had the privilege of be- 
holding their shoes, which were generally down at heel, in order 
that they might be more easily kicked off during class-time, and 
caught again upon the point of the toe. 

‘They’re nasty little things,’ the misanthropic Fanny had re- 
marked, speaking to Sophy of these children ; ‘ but it’s just as well 
to keep in with them. Some of them are very good at sums; and 
for a small return you can get them to do a thing or two for you 
now and then. On Sundays too, when we have to repeat the collect, 
you need never learn it if you just write it out upon the clean collar 
of one of these little brutes, and then get her to stand in front of 
you. They’re most of them going to stay on here for some time, 
so Miss P. is anxious to conciliate them.’ 

To Fanny Aspenall, Miss Jacintha Darlington—the poetess of 
the school, a spare, sad-eyed, long-nosed young lady, boiling over 
with sentiment—and to Sophy herself, the ‘ grouping’ system did 
not so satisfactorily apply, as, by reason of a marked individuality, 
they stood out more after the manner of types, or perhaps even of 
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‘morbid varieties ;’ and it was probably with these original speci- 
mens that Miss Pendragon experienced the most difficulty when 
desiring to govern them by laws and edicts which had been estab- 
lished upon abstract principles for the guidance of the nonentities. 
The vain, frivolous, idle portion of the community seemed to have 
fastened themselves on to Sophy quite spontaneously, without any 
encouragement on her part, as though in obedience to the same law 
which compels the smaller bubbles in a teacup to float immediately 
in the direction of the larger ones. 

They had begun after the following fashion: On the second day 
after her arrival, as soon as morning prayers were over, Emily Spicer, 
Rosa Dupuis, and little Miss Jones came smiling towards her. In 
their hands they each held a small memorandum-book, to which a 

neil was attached. Fanny, after the manner of ‘the Aspenalls,’ 
was holding aloof, laughing sardonically. Emily’s little pocket- 
book was by far the prettiest. 

‘This pencil-case is real gold,’ she said, holding it up for 
Sophy’s admiration; ‘and these are real turquoises. My pocket- 
book cost five pounds ; it was given me by my brother Fred, who is 
an officer, and splendidly handsome. Are you engaged, Miss St. 
Clair ?” 

Sophy looked at first rather surprised, imagining that Miss 
Spicer was desirous of prying into her private history. Fanny 
Aspenall condescended to come forward and explain. 

‘She wants to know if you’ll walk out with her one day; she 
doesn’t mean anything to do with marriage. We all walk out here 
two and two, and write our engagements down ina book. Once 
the names are entered, with the days, woe unto you if you happen 
to forget, and to walk with Miss Spicer on the day when you’re pledged 
to Miss Dupuis! It’s looked upon as a sort of bigamy if you break 
your word, and you’ll be punished for it as long as you stay here. 
It’s a beastly custom !’ 

he Beastly’ or not, it was the custom of the school, and by reason 
of it Sophy found that she had bound herself irrevocably to walk 
with Emily Spicer upon Mondays and Thursdays, with Rosa Dupuis 
upon Tuesdays and Fridays, and with little Jenny Jones upon Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays. 

‘And you’d better secure me whilst you can, for your Sundays,’ 
Fanny Aspenall had chimed in. ‘ Wonderful to say, I’m still in 

e market ; and as I’m a nice sensible young woman, with strong 
ee principles, I’m a very desirable companion for the Sab- 
“te a Miss Nethercliffe, there, will tell you, though she’s never 

€ good taste to try me herself!’ 
at me as it happened, was passing through the schoolroom 
's Moment, but she was apparently deeply engrossed in a book, 
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from which she only lifted her beautiful eyes for one instant. They 
lighted upon Sophy, who perceived an expression very like compas- 
sion in her glance; and she again wished that Miss Nethereliffe 
could have stooped from her great height to become her friend. 
The mental and moral shortcomings of Emily, Rosa, and little Jenn 
Jones began soon to reveal themselves painfully during the enforced 
companionship of the afternoon walk. In the morning the girls 
were permitted to wander about for an hour at will in the old- 
fashioned garden at the back of the house, and they only issued 
once a day through the massive iron gateways which separated it 
from the outer world. 

Subjected to a process of concentration, after the manner of a 
Liebig lozenge, Miss Emily Spicer’s conversation on Mondays and 
Thursdays consisted principally of a series of disparaging remarks 
directed against Miss Rosa Dupuis, who, upon Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, was enabled to retaliate after the same fashion, at the expense 
of her hated rival ; whilst the lively prattle of little Miss Jones, upon 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, seemed often to jar even more dis- 
cordantly upon poor Sophy’s saddened mood. Her Sunday com- 
panion was, on the whole, less insipid. Fanny Aspenall amused 
her, notwithstanding her inveterate pessimism ; but still she could 
not help often regretting that she had thus made her choice, and 
filled up all her days before she had tested more thoroughly the 
capabilities of her so-called friends. 

‘You wish to get rid of us now, I can see that,’ Fanny said to 
her one day, after she had tried her walking-companions in the 
balance and found them wanting. ‘ You would like to be free to 
walk with who you choose, to toady the blue-stockings, and nibble 
at the Higher Culture! But we’re like vampires—ha, ha !—We'll 
cling to you for ever, and suck your brains! Poor little wretch, 
you belong to us now, body and soul, and we mean to stick to 
you!’ 

And in imitation of the supposed deportment of a vampire, 
Miss Aspenall rolled her eyes hideously, and began clawing at her 
imaginary victim with her large red-mittened hands. 

‘This is where I put out my tongue at Captain Spicer,’ she 
said by and by, as though reminded by her grimaces of the grimaces 
of the past. ‘ Emily expects him down either to-day or to-morrow. 
He came up to London yesterday to see his tailor—observe, his every 
movement is known to me! If he sees you, I expect he'll be 
always here. Perhaps you'll fall in love with each other. I should 
think you were one of those girls who tumble in love at first sight, 
and go about ever afterwards with your eyes turned up like a dying 
duck in a thunderstorm !’ 


As she said this, she leered cunningly with her small faded eyes. 
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She was probably thinking of the letters in the tortoiseshell work- 
box, which had been perused by Miss Jones. Sophy smiled sadly, 
heaving a little sigh. Had she made answer, saying all that was in 
her mind—what love really seemed to her, and what the dread of 
love’s loss—her companion, she fancied, would have understood her 
about as much as though she had discoursed in Hebrew! 

They were standing near the chimneypiece in the large drawing- 
room—which, being prettily and comfortably furnished, seemed like 
an abode of real luxury after the carpetless schoolroom, with its 
bare walls and wooden forms. ‘There were plenty of soft armchairs 
and cushions—several of which had been embroidered by pupils 
who had emerged into the outer world, as parting presents to their 
preceptress—a nice warm carpet, and a fluffy hearthrug in front of 
the fire, which was blazing brightly. 

The two girls had been warming their cold fingers before this 
fire. Sophy had just relieved Fanny Aspenall, who had finished 
her practising—for, now and then, it came round to the turn of each 
young lady to practise in this state-apartment—but she had not yet 
unpacked her music. Both girls held a portfolio under one arm. 
After toasting her hands and feet for a few minutes, Fanny went to 
the centre-table, and commenced turning over the books, and look- 
ing at the visitors’ cards in the card-basket. 

‘Do you see that great book ?’ she asked, calling her com- 
panion’s attention to a formidable-looking volume, something like a 
photograph-book, which reposed upon a chenille mat opposite to a 
large Bible, fringed with gaudy book-markers. ‘ That’s an awful 
and terrible volume. It’s a sort of Doomsday Book; all our names 
are written down in it, with the dates of when we come, when we 
go, who we marry, and when we die. Your name’ll be written 
down, some day, amongst the S’s.’ And she began again to assume 
the objectionable behaviour of a vampire. Sophy glanced down at 
the book with interest, whilst Fanny turned over the heavy leaves. 
‘You can read all the names of the old girls,’ she went on; ‘ and 
a nasty, straitlaced, plain - headed lot, I should think; for, you 
See, very few of them seem to marry, and when they do, it’s gener- 
ally curates, or doctors, or civil engineers. Ah, this one’s just mar- 
ted a general; but I daresay he’s very old—a snuffy old thing, I 
should think, with a coloured pocket-handkerchief.’ And she con- 
tinued turning over the leaves. 

‘Now we come to the awful page,’ she said at length. ‘ Look 
here ; doesn’t this ‘‘ freeze your young blood, and make each par- 
cular hair stand on end” 9° 

OF ophy glanced down at the page, and read, under the initial 
writing + following words, in Miss Pendragon’s clear legible hand- 
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‘ Constance Helen Fotheringham, received at the Cedars, Easter 
1830; expelled, Midsummer 1831, for objectionable conversation 
and behaviour.’ 


‘What a terrible disgrace for her!’ exclaimed Sophy, looking 
compassionately at the name of the ‘old girl.’ ‘I wonder what 
she did to deserve it ?’ 

‘Something horrible, I should think ; though I don’t suppose 
she forged, or murdered, or stole jam; but the whole thing’s wrapped 
up in mystery and the oblivion of the past! .. . It happened ever 
so many years ago. The old gardener—who’s dead now—said she 
was very pretty, and that she used to wander about, and gather the 
flowers, and cry. In the Middle Ages, I daresay they would have 
walled her up” 

‘How dreadfully sad! ... And afterwards, did she marry any 
one, 1 wonder ?’ 

‘If she did,’ replied Miss Aspenall, ‘ her marriage isn’t recorded. 
But I shouldn’t think expelled girls ever married. Most likely she 
died in the workhouse, or came to some horrible end. Take warn- 
ing by her fate, Sophia St. Clair, and don’t you go and fall in love 
with Captain Spicer, or allow him to make sheep’s eyes at you !’ 

‘ How silly you are about Captain Spicer !’ 

‘Well, don’t you be silly about him yourself! I wonder how 
this would look ?—I feel really. half inclined to add it in: ‘‘ Sophia 
St. Clair, received at the Cedars after the Christmas vacation, 1839 ; 
married, Midsummer of the same year, Captain Frederick Augustus 
Spicer of the 8th Dragoon Guards.” A military name would look 
so well coming after the doctor’s !’ 

‘ How absurd you are, Fanny !’ 

‘Or, perhaps,’ continued Miss Aspenall, making a feint of seizing 
upon a penholder, ‘I had better write this, which, it seems to me, 
is quite as likely to happen: ‘ Sophia St. Clair, &c. &c. ; walled 
up, March 1839” (about a fortnight hence), ‘‘ for making eyes at 
Captain Frederick Augustus Spicer, and receiving love-letters from 
him, wrapped up in raspberry-tarts.”” Hundreds of years hence 
somebody will come upon your skeleton, with these words pinned 
on to it!’ 

Sophy could not repress a smile. Somebody else, close by, 
joined in the laugh. It was little Jenny Jones, who, unperceived, 
had popped her head in at the door. 

‘How funny you are, Miss Aspenall!’ she exclaimed. ‘ How 
you do make one die of laughter, to be sure!’ 

‘ Now then, little torment, what do you want?’ Miss Aspenall 
demanded, as though not caring particularly to seem funny to a0 
inferior. ‘ Listening at doors and prying through keyholes, as usual ? 
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‘0, if you please, Miss Aspenall,’ answered the little girl, apolo- 
setically, ‘as I was going through the parlour just now, I saw two 
letters for Miss St. Clair lying on the table; and one had a pretty 
little picture on it instead of a seal, with a kind of old gateway in 
white, upon a blue sky, and the other was a thick letter, that looked 
as if it came from abroad; and may I have the little picture of the 
old gateway, if you please, Miss St. Clair, for my collection, as soon 
as you've read your letter ?” 

A few minutes afterwards the ‘ little torment’ had slipped down- 
stairs again to Miss Pendragon’s sanctum. 

‘O, if you please, Miss Pendragon,’ she began, in her pleading 
infantine tones, ‘ may I go and practise up in the drawing-room to- 
day, where there’s a fire, as my hands are so cold that I don’t know 
how I shall be able to play my new ‘‘ Tarantalla’’ in one of the 
bedrooms. Fanny Aspenall and Sophy St. Clair aren’t practising. 
They’re turning over the books, and looking at themselves in the 
glass, and warming their feet, and talking about marrying Captain 
Spicer.’ 

‘Another foolish letter from poor dear Tom!’ thought Sophy, 
with vexation, when she heard of the ‘little picture,’ instead of a 
seal—for most of the Hickathrift note-paper was embellished with a 
miniature representation of the Abbey gateway, embossed in white 
on a black or blue ground ; but as to the ‘ thick letter, that looked 
as if it came from abroad,’ she dared not even own to herself what 
wild hopes were aroused in her breast at the thought of whom it 
might possibly be from. 

(To be continued.) 
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A WORKING-MEN’S ENTERTAINMENT. 





LiItTLEHAMPTON is perhaps hardly the place where we should expect 
to find great institutions or moral reforms initiated on a large scale. 
To many the place is unknown; and I have frequently been asked, 
‘Where is Littlehampton?’ To say that it is near Bognor or 
Lancing or Shoreham’ conveys little information to North-countr 
folk ; but the better-known names of Brighton and Chichester give 
a faint idea of its locality. A quiet little town, with an open sea, 
a sweeping wind, a grassy common, and a ‘ weekly working-men’s 
entertainment.’ Finding, from the unassuming production which 
does duty for a weekly newspaper, that ‘the usual Saturday enter- 
tainments would soon close their winter session,’ I determined to 
see what so small a town as Littlehampton could provide as a 
counter-attraction to the public-house and the gin-palace. Crossing 
the common and going down the High-street, I threaded my way 
through the turmoil of the chief thoroughfare, which was ‘ up’ for 
repairs, and, going down an entry beside a picturesque Congrega- 
tional church, found myself at the ‘ Lecture Hall’ at ten minutes 
to eight. There was a little crowd of men and boys round the door, 
and a goodly number already inside the room, who, having paid the 
penny which admitted them, were amusing themselves by making 
remarks of a witty and cheerful character on the personal appear- 
ance of each person as they entered. The hall is a good size, and 
capable, I imagine, of holding several hundred people. The 
audience was of a very mixed character—a few ladies and gentle- 
men, a few working men and working women, and a large propor- 
tion of boys, from twelve years of age to seventeen. From 4 
servant-girl, who sat next to me, I learnt that ‘the entertainments 
was beautiful. Generally there was readings and recitations ; some 
of them funny and so nice; but to-night it was to be all music. 
Yes, that gentleman there is to take the chair. He’s Captam 
Hills. He’s been presented to the Queen this week for taking her 
over to Osborne in his boat. He’s a great favourite, and he’s our 
president,’ &c. The proceedings began with a very tastefully sung 
ballad, ‘Won’t you tell me why, Robin?’ which was followed by 
‘Twickenham Ferry,’ ‘ The Larboard Watch,’ ‘My Pretty Page, 
‘The Laird of Cockpen,’ ‘Come to me, O ye Children,’ Caller 
Herrin’,’ and several others, which were sung with sufficient sim- 
plicity and unaffectedness to suit their audience, but with too much 
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taste and accuracy to offend more musical ears. All of the singers 
and performers gave their services gratuitously, and the two gentle- 
men who sang ‘ The Larboard Watch’ had come over from Arundel 
for the purpose. A certain dash of Bohemianism gave piquancy to 
the whole affair, and robbed it of the stiffness and conventionality 
of an ordinary concert. For instance, the chairman who was 
admirably fitted for the post, had a free-and-easy way of calling up 
the artistes, which was new to me; and when there occurred 2 gap 
in the programme, through the absence of one of the gentleman 
singers, the gallant captain volunteered to fill it up himself by 
singing the only song in his repertoire—his ‘one stock song’— 
‘Jack Robinson.’ Whether that cheerful melody was well known, 
or whether it was the popularity of the chairman which caused the 
outburst of applause that followed, I do not know; but the song, 
accompanied with much lively action, was appreciated as highly. as 
the kindly good-nature which prompted it. After two or three 
songs a clergyman, whose appearance betokened neither austerity 
nor asceticism, rose, and, for the benefit of those who saw no daily 
papers, read a short summary of the week’s news. He condensed 
the Court Circular, the state of Lord Beaconsfield’s health, the 
rising of Parliament, the progress of the Land Bill, the earthquake 
at Chio, the state of Russia, the meetings at the Lambeth Baths, 
and the lighting of London by electric light into a few sentences ; 
after which he gave some local information, and concluded by 
saying, ‘We are very glad to see you here; but I should like to 
see you at a place of worship as well sometimes. I do not say 
you are all to go to the same church, but go wherever you get most 
good done to you. Now do to-morrow morning go either to church 
or chapel! Remember, lads, ‘‘ A Sabbath well spent brings a week 
of content.” ’ It was all said in the jolliest manner, and seemed 
to strike the boys, for they listened attentively. 

In the middle of the programme came an interval of ten minutes, 
When any one who wished could ‘ refresh’ with a cup of coffee and a 
bun for threehalfpence. A good deal of ‘ scrimmaging’ seemed to 
59 On amongst the boys round the coffee-table; so I intrusted my 
money to an open-faced lad, who fetched my viands on a tray, and 
Was as courteously attentive to me as he was promptly punitive to his 
ompanions, whom he kept in order by a rapid and masterly series 
of kicks under the form. The liveliness and spirits of the juvenile 
isteners found a vent in vigorously encoring nearly every song, 
— they did not only by shouting ‘Encore!’ and clapping their 
a but by stamping their feet and banging the floor with the 
aa A very acid-faced person, who sat next to me, 
a ay demanded that ‘those boys making a noise should all be 

out.’ ‘Put out!’ I exclaimed; ‘why, the entertainment is 
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meant for them. You don’t invite people to come to a place to 
turn them out again.’ ‘Then they shouldn’t make such a noise,’ 
‘But making a noise is half the enjoyment to these lads. You 
want to wean them away from the riot of public-houses and dancing. 
saloons, and ask them to come here to sit still! The idea is absurd 
for healthy working lads.’ ‘Well,’ she said snappishly, ‘they 
annoy the respectable people.’ ‘Then,’ I said earnestly, ‘let the 
‘respectable people’? go home. The entertainment was not for 
them. They have intruded themselves into a place not prepared 
for them, and then they object to the enjoyment of the people for 
whom it is prepared. No, no; that will never do. The lads are 
doing nothing vicious; let them make a noise, and enjoy it, and 
they will come again. But do not let us imagine that this place is 
for us ; it is not—it is for them.’ She looked very much displeased, 
but said nothing more. With a better knowledge of character, the 
chairman said, when the meeting was closing, ‘ Now we have had 
no songs to-night with a chorus. We like a chorus, don’t we ? 
But as we haven’t had any yet, what a lot there must be in us for 
‘God save the Queen”! J feel full of chorus!’ After this slight 
hint, it is hardly necessary to say that the lungs and loyalty of the 
Littlehamptonians came out most effectively. The chairman made 
an allusion in the course of the evening to his presentation to the 
Queen, which had been of course duly mentioned in the vicar’s 
weekly budget. His modest and simple account of it was evidently 
of great interest to his audience, to whom Captain Hills is probably 
a more real and tangible monarch than the Queen they have never 
seen. The whole evening’s proceedings impressed me with the 
common sense, energy, and philanthropy of the managers, and made 
me wish that such simple and attractive entertainments—free and 
easy, it is true, but not unwholesome—were provided in every town 
and village as a counter-attraction to the hurtful seductions of the 
gin-shop and public-house. 

















TREASURE-TROVE. 


By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue night had been wild and tempestuous on the Cornish coast. 
But the stormy wind had lulled with the morning’s dawn ; and the 
sun now shone cheerily on a pretty villa-cottage, perched at no 
great distance from the edge of the rugged cliffs, and separated 
from their precipitous declivity by a skirting of sandy waste studded 
with gorse, then by a screen of somewhat stunted firs, and finally 
by thick masses of rhododendrons, now flowering in their gorgeous 
colours of early summer, and forming a bright rampart to the trim 
garden of the snug low-nested house. The sunbeams, which 
sparkled sand and gorse with gold, brightened the dull fir-trees 
into unwonted animation, and called forth all the glories of the 
variegated rhododendrons, were profusely shed into the neat break- 
fast-parlour of the villa-cottage, and lighted up the plain gray dress, 
the lithe figure, the sweetly pretty face, and fair hair glistening 
under their shower, of a young girl. 

She was arranging a few early flowers as an adornment to the 
breakfast-table, on which the old-fashioned urn was hissing, and the 
tea-service was daintily set out for two persons. In the midst of 
her artistic occupation, however, the girl seemed anxious and pre- 
occupied. Her head was continually turned towards the door of the 
room, in the attitude of listening; and there was a shade of un- 
easiness on her face. The tea had been made ready for the ex- 
pected companion of the breakfast-table; but she waited still. 
Presently she covered the teapot with a thick embroidered ‘ cosy ;’ 
and, with a sigh, took up a book, which she held listlessly on her 
aD, however, without looking at it, as she seated herself in an arm- 

air. 

But now her patience was rewarded. There was a step in the 
a and she sprang up eagerly as a male figure entered the 

m. 
. It was that of a handsome man of middle age, tall and robust. 
ut there were streaks of white on his temples, and, here and there, 
He tints in his otherwise dark hair; and his whole aspect was 
at of one who had suffered sorrow and disappointment. Although 


€ smiled affectionately on the girl as he entered the room, his face 
Was careworn and troubled. 
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‘O papa, I am so glad that you have come,’ said his daughter 
eagerly. ‘I—I—’ 

‘What, was my little Ethel anxious about me ?’ said the man, 
patting her on both sides of her face, and kissing her on the fore- 
head. ‘And why, I should like to know ?’ 

‘T can scarcely tell,’ replied Ethel, with some embarrassment. 
‘But you see, papa, you were out so late last night in that dreadful 
storm, and I was afraid you might have taken some harm.’ 

A frown passed over the father’s face. 

‘ And how did you know that I was out so late?’ he said, in a 
tone of irritation, as he sat down. ‘ Do you mean to say, Ethel, 
that you are playing the spy on my movements ?’ 

‘O no, papa,’ stammered the girl, abashed. ‘ But the night was 
so wild, I was unable to sleep; and I could not help hearing you 
come home. It was already morning; and I own I was a little 
frightened about you; and so—’ 

‘ And if I have a pleasure in being out in the storm, what have 
you to say, girl?’ pursued the father. ‘If the wild weather be 
congenial to my spirit, can any one wonder? I have suffered 
enough, God knows, to find companionship and sympathy in any 
tumult of the elements. Come!’ he pursued, with a change of tone, 
as he saw the tears beginning to gather in the tender girl’s eyes. 
‘No fretting. I am all right, you see. You had no cause for 
anxiety. My night’s ramble has done me no harm but what a 
cup of tea can repair.’ 

But, spite of this effort to speak cheerily, he let his head sink 
with a gloomy air. 

Ethel had repressed her tears. But she could not restrain a 
sigh, as she poured out the tea for her father. Absorbed as he 
was, he heard that sigh; and he looked up again with an air of 
vexation. 

‘You women must give way to foolish fancies, I suppose. It’s 
in your nature,’ he said testily. ‘And you seem to have the 
fancy that your father cannot take a constitutional by night with- 
out coming to grief in some unaccountable way. What have you 
to fear for me? Iam no weakling yet.’ 

‘No, papa,’ rejoined Ethel ; ‘ you are hale and strong, I know. 
But those terrible cliffs frighten me. And I fear that in the dark- 
ness of the night you might, perhaps, slip. | Your favourite place 
of resort, I am aware, is among the ruins of the old fort, and— 

‘What do you know of the ruins of the old fort, girl?’ inter- 
rupted the father hastily. ‘What do you mean? Why do you 
speak of them just now ?’ and he fixed his eyes uneasily and sus- 
piciously on the girl. 

‘Why, papa, you startle me! I only mean that they over 
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hang in parts that dreadful black chine to which the country people 
sive such an ugly name ; and I always tremble, when I picture you 
to myself as standing on the brink of the abyss. I know how 
dangerous the passage is to the shore. I never knew but one who 
could venture to descend or mount it in security.” She paused 
with an air of embarrassment as she said these words. 

‘To whom do you allude ?’ said her father abruptly. 

‘You know, papa—to poor brother Richard.’ 

‘How dare you mention that name!’ exclaimed her companion, 
striking the table so violently with his fist, that the cups rattled in 
their saucers, and the urn rocked ; then springing from his chair in 
wild excitement, he paced hurriedly up and down the room. 

Ethel hung her head, terrified at the storm she knew she had 
indiscreetly raised. 

‘Have I not forbidden you,’ pursued her father, ‘ ever to pro- 
nounce that name before me? Have I not commanded you to forget 
his very existence? The scoundrel! has he not brought shame and 
disgrace on the family, broken his father’s heart, and caused his 
father’s ruin? How dare you, girl ?’ 

Ethel had risen from the table, and tottered to the door to 
escape from the ebullition of her father’s wrath. She shook as 
she feebly endeavoured to turn the handle of the door. She was 
evidently on the point of fainting. Her father stopped in his ‘ wild 
career,’ and rushed to her. 

‘Ethel, Ethel !’ he cried, taking her in his arm, ‘forgive me! 
Ihave been hard on you. You know I love you, my child—you, 
who have been my solace and my support, the only creature left me 
to love on earth. I did not mean to be so harsh; but I had no 
control over my feelings. There, there, forgive me!’ 

He led the trembling girl tenderly to her seat, and kissed her 
on the forehead. She burst into tears, and clung round her father’s 
neck, sobbing hysterically. 

‘My poor girl, my poor girl!’ he pursued, ‘I am a selfish 
brute. I forgot that you, too, have your doubts and fears and cares, 
= maybe, coming sorrows too. ‘There, there! try to check those 

ears.’ 


Ethel looked up and smiled lovingly on her father, though the 
tears still flowed. 

‘Yes; you have your own cares, I know, dear,’ he continued, 
after a pause, during which both father and daughter were making 
& pretence of breakfasting. ‘ Well, Tressell Pendarvis is a fine 
young fellow, I admit—a noble fellow ; and I should be ready 
— to bestow my Ethel on him ; though, to my mind, she is 
er to be a mate fora king ; and there are few men on earth who 
te worthy of her. Nay, never flinch and blush, child. I mean, 
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in my heart of hearts, what I say. And there is that stuck-up, 
pompous, dunder-headed old father in the way—a stone wall of 
arrogance and conceit. And much as I may like the youth, Sir 
Hubert moves me only to bitter hatred.’ 

‘But he loves his son,’ remarked Ethel timidly. 

‘And do you think that love strong enough,’ pursued her father, 
‘to induce the purse-proud conceited old fool to consent to the mar- 
riage of his only child with a penniless girl, however good the 
blood that flows in her veins? And let me tell Sir Hubert that 
Murven is a name which claims for itself a position as proud—yes, 
prouder still than that of Pendarvis.’ 

‘T still hope, father,’ said Ethel, looking up. ‘If I did not 
hope, I feel that life would end,’ she added, in a low murmur. 

‘You must not speak so, child,’ said her father more tenderly. 
‘But look you, Ethel, I must have no more concealments. Sir 
Hubert must know of this love-affair. He shall never be allowed 
to say that I have encouraged any clandestine dealings. My name 
must remain unsullied in the matter.’ 

‘You had my word, father, that this should be so,’ said Ethel 
mournfully. ‘And Tressell promised me most faithfully yesterday 
that he would tell his father everything.’ 

She leaned her head on her hand, and again sighed heavily. 

‘ Poor child, poor child!’ muttered her father. ‘ What will be 
the upshot ?’ 

Ethel remained in her pensive attitude in silence, as if absorbed 
in thought, whilst her father continued to gaze on her with an ex- 
pression of trouble and apprehension. 

Both were startled by the noise of a horse’s hoofs on the gravel 
of the road to the entrance of the house on the other side. Ethel 
sprang up hastily, with the exclamation, ‘ It must be Tressell !’ and 
stood with one hand pressed heavily to her side, as if to subdue the 
beating of her heart, and drawing her breath in fitful and jerky respira- 
tions. Both listened with the air of those who expect the issue ofa 
doubtful event. 

A step in the passage. Ethel knew that it was not that of her 
lover, and sank back into her chair. 

A staid elderly servant entered the room. 

‘Well, what is it, Simon ?’ said his master. 

‘A letter for your honour, brought by a groom from Pendarvis,’ 
replied the man. 

‘Give it here.’ 

The letter was in a heavy envelope, scrupulously sealed with 
the impression of a large coat-of-arms, and addressed to ‘ Abel 
Murven, Esq.’ Mr. Murven looked at it with a frowning brow, a 
Ethel gazed anxiously in his face. 
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‘Give the messenger some drink, Simon,’ he said, as the ser- 
vant was leaving the room. ‘ We must not forfeit our character for 
courtesy and hospitality.’ 

‘The man said he was not to wait,’ said Simon; ‘and I can 
hear him riding off at this moment.’ 

‘Good. Leave us.’ 

Simon departed, after curiously scanning the faces of his master 
and young mistress. 

‘O father, it is from Sir Hubert! What does he say? Do let 
me know at once!’ cried Ethel, eagerly springing up and hurrying 
to her father’s side. 

‘Ethel, it were better I should read this alone,’ said Mr. Murven. 

‘No, no!’ exclaimed the excited girl. ‘Do not send me away ; 
I could not bear the suspense! I feel as though my heart were 
bursting now.’ 

Abel Murven looked at his daughter with an air of deep pity ; 
and he opened the important missive, as his daughter knelt by his 
side. The time seemed almost interminable to the poor girl, as 
her father scanned the letter line by line. 

‘Well, well ?’ she cried impatiently. 

‘My poor child!’ said Mr. Murven sadly. ‘It is as I feared, 
I may say, as I expected; and yet his words are more insolent and 
arrogant than I could have dreamed of, even from him.’ 

‘But what does he say, what does he say? gasped Ethel. 

‘He will not hear of any such low marriage for his son. Yes, 
“low” is his accursed word! Never shall his boy give his hand 
toa girl without a sixpence. He has a rich match in his eye for 
him. He has forbidden his son ever to see you again; and if he 
disobeys, he is never more to look on his father’s face. Me he defies! 
accuses me of inveigling his son into a trap—the lying scoundrel ! 
the vile calumniator! There, there, Ethel, read for yourself.’ 

Ethel took the letter, gazed on it with eyes which did not read, 
and faintly murmuring, ‘ Never to see Tressell more!’ glided sense- 
less to the ground. 

_ Abel Murven sprang up, and carried his daughter—who had 
fainted—to a sofa, where he laid her down; then rang the bell with 
violence, 

‘She will die of this! It will kill her!’ he cried. ‘She, so 
weakly, with the seeds of consumption sown within her, like her poor 
mother—it will kill her ! Why does no one come?’ And he again 
tang the bell in frenzied impatience. 

Simon entered. 

I PP sisses quick! saddle my mare !’ cried Mr. Murven. ‘No, no! 
th € not leave her thus. . You must ride down with all haste to 
vermouth ; bring Dr. Mills up at once; it is a matter of life and 
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death! Your poor young mistress— Well, why do you stand staring 
there? Go, go!’ And as Simon left the room he knelt down 
by his daughter’s side, chafed her hands and breathed on her fore- 
head, sobbing, ‘ My poor child! O my poor child !’ 


Dr. Mills arrived, stethoscoped his patient, prescribed for her, 
and, declaring aloud to her that she had only suffered from a passing 
nervous attack, bade her, with a cheery smile, pluck up her spirits. 
But to the anxious father he was obliged to admit that Miss Murven 
was in a critical state; and that, although there was no immediate 
danger, any prolonged sorrow, as well as any sudden shock, might 
prove fatal to her. After receiving this distressing opinion, Abel 
Murven remained for some time alone, with his head between his 
hands. The restless movements of his body showed that he was 
suffering from a severe struggle with himself. At last he drew his 
chair to the table, and seized pen and paper. ‘She must not die, 
she shall not die!’ he exclaimed aloud. ‘I will write to the proud 
man. A father’s agonies must touch his heart!’ He began to write 
rapidly—paused, flung down the pen, tore up the written lines, and 
muttered, ‘No, no! I cannot humiliate myself thus, after all his 
scorn; at least, not until I shall have tried a last venture. Then 
if I faill—’ He rose from his chair with excited mien. 


In the trim kitchen sat Simon Polhaven, with a meal of bread- 
and-cheese and a jug of ale before him; but he seemed to find little 
appetite for the viands. He threw himself back in his wooden 
chair, and looked up at his buxom wife Martha, who stood on the 
opposite side of the table with folded arms. Martha Polhaven was 
many years younger than her husband, tall, stout, and comely, with 
an air of resolution, almost amounting to obstinacy, on her hand- 
some but rather weather-beaten face. 

‘Look here, my old man,’ she said, ‘I can’t stand this state of 
things any longer. Poor Miss Ethel do make my heart bleed, she 
do. Poor child! she do suffer awful—she so good and kind as she 
is—and master do treat her dreadful bad, he do. He’ll end by 
killing her outright, he will; and I can’t stand by and see his goings 
on; it do make my blood boil, it do. And he goes on so cold and 
hard and so mysterous-like. I don’t take to his doings and his 
secrets and his queer ways.’ 

‘Come, come!’ said Simon, endeavouring to pluck up some 
courage in face of his stronger helpmate. ‘I can’t have bad words 
said of master. He may be hard, but he’s a good man for all that, 
and an honest and a true one.’ 


‘Humph! who knows? grunted Martha, with an air determined 
as ever. 
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TREASURE-TROVE. 3338 

‘What do you mean by that ?’ responded Simon sturdily; ‘or 
do you only want to aggravate me ?” 

‘ Agoravate—nonsense ! I’m not a-nagging, as you tell me some- 
times; I’m only a-speaking out, 1am. What does master mean 
by going out o’ nights, be it fair or foul, with lantern and pickaxe 
and spade, and spending all the time he should be snug and quiet 
in bed rampaging about the cliffs? O, T’ve watched him; I’ve 
had an eye on his goings on! Look here, old man,’ continued 
the woman, leaning over the table, and speaking very low to her 
husband, ‘I believe he’s got to do with them smuggler fellows we've 
heard of on the coast.’ 

‘Martha!’ cried Simon, in dismay at such a dreadful suggestion. 

‘Well, Simon, if you come to that,’ retorted Mrs. Polhaven, 
leaning her sturdy arms nearer to him, and almost touching his 
face with hers, ‘I do believe it, and I says what I thinks; and 
come what may, I must have the matter off my mind, and I will— 
there !’ 

Simon looked at her aghast. 


Cuapter II. 


Tue day had been bright and clear after the storm; and the 
moon shone out bonnily at night, obscured only now and then by 
slowly drifting clouds; when about midnight Abel Murven left his 
house by the garden entrance, and after cautiously surveying the 
windows to see that all lights were extinguished, and his household 
at rest, carefully locked the door behind him, and made his way 
towards the fir-plantations which skirted the cliffs. In one hand, 
spite of the comparative lightness of the night, he bore a lantern ; the 
other clenched the pickaxe and spade, which had been the objects of 
Martha Polhaven’s suspicious curiosity. Emerging from the thicket, 
the master of Redcliffe Villa turned to the right along the edge 
of the cliffs, and, skirting carefully the abrupt descent to the shore, 
mentioned by his daughter on the previous morning as both a difii- 
cult and dangerous passage—it was popularly called ‘the Devil’s 
Gully’—he arrived at some ruins of a building which had once 
been a fort, and which, in their dilapidated condition, partially over- 
hung the further opening to the evil-named ravine. He stepped 
over a low breach in the wall, examining every stone with caution, 
= every lump of ruin on his path within. As he reached a spot 
. = the centre of the ruined fort, he paused, seated himself on 
his 4 of stones, and deposited lantern, spade, and pickaxe by 
le ae can be no doubt,’ he thought, as he had thought many 

ght before, ‘that some treasure must have been concealed here. 
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The series of corresponding signs on the stones are evidently artif.- 
cial indications, meant to lead the original owner to the exact spot 
where that treasure lies buried. But here the clue fails me, | 
can find no further trace.’ Abel Murven knew that pirates of former 
days, of the Captain Kydd type, were said to have frequently con- 
cealed their ill-gotten wealth in places such as this, and then were 
swept away from the face of the earth by shipwreck or defeat before 
revealing their secret to mortal soul. ‘Should it be so here ?’ he 
cogitated. ‘And should I discover the spot at last, will the wealth 
I seek be such as my hopes anticipate ? or shall I find that it 
fades into the dead and withered leaves of fairy story ?’ 

As Abel Murven thus sat musing, revolving in his mind the 
accuracy of all his previous deductions from sign to sign, his reflec- 
tions began to fade into vacancy. He raised his eyes to the moon, 
now shining gloriously at its full; then followed the bright rays as 
they pierced through a large opening in the ruined wall in their 
course to the ground. Suddenly he started. The bright moon- 
beams fell on a large slab of stone which might have once been a 
portion of some pavement, and on that stone was cut a little cross. 
He sprang up with a sudden inspiration. Was it not a conviction 
on his mind? There must be the very spot! Yes, there! That 
little, almost indistinct, cross had escaped his scrutiny as yet. He 
tottered forward like a drunken man. The moon was now obscured 
by clouds. But his precious lantern lent him aid. Here was the 
stone! here the little cross ! 

The pickaxe was immediately employed. The shoulders of 
Abel Murven ached with his efforts to raise the heavy stone. When 
that obstacle was removed, the perspiration poured down his face 
as he feverishly dug up the earth beneath with his spade. But he 
heeded nothing ; the conviction was paramount in his soul that he 
had arrived at the fortunate result of his long and anxious researches. 
At last the spade scraped against something hard. After a few 
more efforts his lantern showed him the lid of a large chest. His 
heart beat almost to suffocation. The lid was cleared at last. It 
cost the eager discoverer almost supernatural efforts by both his 
implements to raise the heavy chest from the hole. But the 
prize was within his grasp! The lid was forced open! At this 
moment the moon again shone out brightly. What a glittering 
sight dazzled the eyes of the treasure-seeker! These were 00 
withered leaves of fairy story! No! glittering coins—rich nuggets of 
gold—a mine of wealth! Abel Murven plunged his hands into the 
gorgeous vision in an ecstasy amounting almost to delirium. But 
what was that? Surely he heard a stealthy step. He banged to 
the lid, and started up, trembling in every limb. Yes, there was— 
or did his excited imagination deceive him?—a sound of some 
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being near. He staggered to the walls of the ruined fort. The 
moon was now again obscured. Yet he thought or dreamed he saw 
a dusky form retreating. Had he been observed? Was he ruined 
in his venture, and was his treasure-trove in vain? He nearly 
fainted with excitement over the precious chest. 


Cuapter ITI. 


Nicut after night Abel Murven toiled, after carefully replacing 
the stone and earth, to convey his newly-found wealth to safe places 
of concealment in his own house. At first he revelled in a sort of 
delirium of intoxication, in gloating over his wondrous treasure. 
Yet it was not for himself that these feelings of delight thrilled 
through him. His only thought was of his daughter and her future 
welfare. He could bestow a dowry on her now—a dowry such as 
even the purse-proud baronet, Sir Hubert Pendarvis, could not look 
on with contempt. Ethel might be made happy with her lover 
now. Her life might be saved; and all might still be well. The 
treasure was his ; but it was for her. 

Sometimes, in his wild excitement, Abel Murven would look on 
his good fortune as a special ‘ vouchsafing’ of Providence. But at 
other moments his mood would change ; and he would contemplate his 
acquisition of wealth with horror. No ecstatic sophistry could teach 
him that this treasure was his own by right. He had found it; 
true! There was no owner to claim it; true again! Without his 
discovery it might have lain for ever hidden in the earth, profiting 
nobody, bringing no blessing to an agonised mind, saving no life! 
But for that reason, was it still his own—his own to dispense and 
use as he would? Was he not rather a despoiler and a thief—he, 
Abel Murven, so proud of his ancient lineage, of that honour which 
should give a shining lustre to his name? Had he not degraded 
himself to the level of a common robber? He might argue in his 
mind that he had seized this lucky chance only for his dear daughter’s 
sake, not for his own worldly advantage. At these times, such a 
subterfuge was urged in vain. He would sit gloomily wringing 
his hands. Then the thought would rush into his mind again 
that, by the laws of the land, he had no right to his possession. 
The ‘treasure-trove’ was not his own by right. No; he had 
robbed it ! 

To these crushing considerations was added the fact that most 
of the gold pieces found in the chest were of modern coinage. This 
ee ho treasure, then, deposited in the earth by pirates of the 
en Main, long since deceased, and who could not come back 

= their wealth. It had obviously belonged to some one who 
Probably still lived, and who might return to seek his rightful 
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possessions. This conviction aggravated the horrible feeling that he 
was indeed no better than a wretched burglar. 

And then came a thought almost more gloomy still. His gop 
—his once-loved boy—Richard! Had he not cursed him—driyen 
him from his presence for ever—because the boy had committed a 
crime scarcely more base than his own, and tarnished the family 
honour? Yes; that boy had been reckless and dissipated, and 
had forged his name to a large amount; and he had paid that fatal 
cheque, and impoverished himself, and worse—impoverished his 
poor innocent daughter—in order that the family honour might 
remain intact in the eyes of the world, and that the name of Murven 
might remain untarnished. Well, he was justified, he argued, in 
heaping that curse on the head of the delinquent, and cutting him 
off from all communication with his deeply-injured parent for ever, 
But now, where did he stand himself? Was he not almost as 
great a criminal? Ought not a retributive justice to fall on his 
own head as well as on that of the unhappy Richard ? But horror 
and remorse were now in vain. 

Abel Murven had written to Sir Hubert Pendarvis to inform him 
that he could bestow a considerable dowry on his daughter, and had 
even brought his proud spirit down to supplicate that alliance which 
had once been so indignantly repudiated, for the sake of their 
unhappy children. The two stern fathers had met. Sir Hubert, 
though still somewhat reluctantly, had given his consent to the 
marriage, and Ethel Murven and Tressell Pendarvis were now an 
affianced pair. The lovers met day by day. ‘The roses again 
bloomed on the cheeks of the fair girl, Yes; she would be happy 
—she, his darling daughter, said Abel Murven to himself; and 
he prayed ‘God bless her!’ although, as with another mighty 
criminal, the words ‘ stuck in his throat.’ Happiness was insured 
to her. But he, her father, felt that he had sacrificed his honour 
and his conscience to insure that happiness ; and he was a miser- 
able man. 

Another incident occurred to add feelings of terror to those of 
abject remorse. The gloom on his mind had materially altered 
his usual manner. From the cold, reserved, and somewhat stern 
man of former days he had been transformed into a creature sufler- 
ing from a chronic state of nervous irritability, which only 100 
frequently found vent in bursts of the most unreasonable passion. 
To his daughter he was always affectionate and caressing ; and with 
her he seemed to find a solace for his harassed mind in 4 lavish 
display of fond devotion. But to his household he indulged ™ 
spasms of senseless wrath on the feeblest pretext. ; 

One day he was roused from a painful reverie by a knock at his 
library-door. It was Martha Polhaven who entered. 
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TREASURE-TROVE. 


‘ What’s wanted now ?’ asked Abel Murven, with irritation. 

‘Why, look here, sir,’ said the housekeeper, with her arms 
folded before her, as was usual with her in her determined mood. 
‘It’s all very well; but, with all respect to you as our master, 
this sort of thing can’t go on; and Simon say so as I do, only 
Simon, you see, is too timorous-like to speak out, he is. But I can 
speak out ; and what’s more, I will.’ 7 

‘What the devil’s the meaning of all this ?’ cried the master, in 
a loud voice and with a frowning brow. 

‘The meaning’s clear enough, it is,’ said Martha sturdily. 
‘You were a good master once, though a queer one. But we are 
not to be browbeaten and bullied and blasted with foul language, 
Simon and I, as if we were as bad as common thieves—and thieves 
we are not, whatever other people may be who thinks themselves 
our betters.’ And there was an evil glance in the woman’s eye as 
she said this. 

Abel Murven started, and his spirit quailed within him. 

‘Again I ask, what is the meaning of all this ?’ he jerked out 
after a pause, but in a tone more tremulous than wrathful. 

‘It means that we must go,’ pursued the housekeeper; ‘ we 
gives warning, Simon and I, we does. O, we can find other masters 
who won’t treat us like dogs, and who will be good and honest 
men, and won’t go about secret and mysterous-like, a-doing mis- 
demeanours, as Simon says, and consorting with evil ways, and 
defying the laws of their country, and putting a noose about their 
necks, maybe. And so we gives our quarter’s warning.’ With 
these words Martha Polhaven swept out of the room like an indig- 
nant duchess. 

Abel Murven sat aghast. The insinuations of the woman 
seemed to his guilty mind to bear directly on his own position, and 
to be accusations which at any time might become denunciations. 
Had his secret, then, been discovered? If so, it was evident that 
he was in the power of his servants. Had he, then, fallen to so low 
a pitch of humiliation—he, Abel Murven? At any moment they 
might betray him. His state of apprehension grew, from time to 
time, into one of harrowing terror. Once his daughter happily 
marred, nothing would remain to him, he thought, but to die, and 


hide his secret in the grave. 


CuHaPTer LY. 


" THE marriage of Tressell Pendarvis and Ethel Murven had taken 
. og The young couple had gone away on their wedding-trip ; 
bel Murven, who had torn himself with difficulty from his 


~~ arms, remained at Redcliffe Villa a lone and miserable 
® We 
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man. His state of health deteriorated daily ; and he even seemed to 
be sinking rapidly into the grave. 

One night he was roused from a despondent reverie by the sound 
of the trampling of many heavy steps before the house. Then came 
a violent ringing atthe bell. He started and shook. Had he been 
denounced ? was his involuntary thought ; and had officers of justice | 
come to apprehend him? Presently, although the interval of time 
had appeared to him an age, Simon entered. The unhappy man | 
could scarcely gasp out the words, ‘ Well, what is it ?? With con. | 
siderable circumlocution the old servant informed him that some | 
fishermen, who had been up the country and were returning to 
Havermouth, had stumbled in the old ruined fort—how that name 
struck on Abel Murven’s brain !—on the body of a young man lying 
there senseless and cold; he was not dead, for his heart still beat. 
They could not convey him to Havermouth by the Devil’s Gulley; 
and so they had ventured to bring him to Mr. Murven’s house, as 
the nearest place of refuge, in the hope that he might be allowed 
to remain there until they could find some means of conveyance to 
the town below. 

The introduction of a stranger to his house was most unwelcome 
to Mr. Murven; but he felt that he could not refuse ; and orders 
were given to have the senseless man conveyed to a spare bedroom, 
where he could be laid down. Martha too received full instructions 
to provide and apply every restorative which the house could afford. 
After a time she returned to say that the ‘ poor young fellow had 
come back to life, but seemed wild-like and queer in his head, he did. 
Had she not better send for Dr. Mills? A little blood-letting 
might do him good, it might.’ Abel Murven felt that, spite of his 
repugnance to make any effort, it was necessary that he should 
undertake some exertion, in the cause of humanity and in vindication 
of the honour of his name. Unwelcome as his guest might be, it 
was his duty to fulfil the dictates of hospitality, not to say of Chris- 
tian charity. Dismissing Madam Martha, he lighted a bedchamber 
candlestick, and, searching for a bottle of brandy and a glass, instead 
of a lancet, he mounted with unwilling and feeble steps to the 
chamber where the invalid lay. A lamp was burning on a table. 
At first glance he could see that the young man had raised himself, 
and was gazing wildly about him. As he approached the bed, he 
stood for a moment dazed, as if he had looked on an apparition. 
Then his candlestick fell from his hand. Spite of change in aspect, 
he had recognised his discarded son Richard—or was it but a vision ? 
He staggered back with a low moan, and stood with his eyes fixed 
on that form. 

‘Richard! Richard !’ he moaned. ~ 
The young man raised himself now from his recumbent position. 
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‘Father, is it you?’ he cried feebly. ‘O, I did not mean to do 
this! I did not mean to approach you, with your curse on my head! 
How did I come here? I cannot tell. God knows I never meant 
it. O, forgive me!’ 

Before Abel Murven could make any resolve, a thousand troubled 
thoughts flitted through his brain. Yes, there before him lay his 
criminal son, whom he had driven for ever from his presence. But 
could he—himself a criminal, in his own conscience—dare to act the 
part of the stern inflexible judge any longer? How could he upbraid 
and curse his son for forfeiture of honour, when his own honour had 
been so foully forfeited? No! he had no longer the right to con- 
demn, although he could never pardon. Scarcely knowing what he 
did or what he said, he steadied his hand to pour out a glass of 
brandy, and approached the bed, with the words, uttered in a dry 
harsh voice, 

‘Take this, young man; it may revive you.’ 

Richard Murven drank ; then, looking at the dark still form by 
his side, he struggled for speech, but burst into a fit of hysterical 
tears. 

‘Speak to me, father!’ he gasped at last. ‘ Do speak to me !— 
call me Richard—son—for Heaven’s sake! I am not so bad as you 
have thought me. I am not so bad as you must think me still. I 
hoped to have redeemed the past. A cruel Fate has been. against 
me—TI am once more crushed to the ground. But listen to me at 
least! Every word I shall speak will be the sacred truth. You 
have no cause to believe me, I know. You may refuse belief—you 
may drive me from your presence once more with execrations—you 
have the right. But listen to me—listen, I implore you, to what I 
have to say!’ 

Abel Murven stood motionless, with his arms pendent to his sides. 
He gave no sign; he did not refuse to listen to Richard’s tale ; and 
his son spoke. 

Richard Murven avowed all his fault. He had been led astray. 
In a moment of desperation he had forged his father’s name. He 
had hoped to recover the amount in wild speculations ; but he had 
utterly failed. The crash came—his discovery—and then his father’s 
curse. Repentance and remorse were all too late ; but he resolved 
to repair his errors, and to lead another life. He had embarked for 
= gold-fields of California. Fortune had prospered him beyond 
“a wildest expectations; gold seemed to grow under his hands; 

© amassed a vast store of wealth. But in all his gains he had but 
= thought—to restore to his injured father all he had robbed from 
red This one ardent desire had led him on through all his trials, 

7 Privations. At last came the time when he could return to 
hgland, his one purpose fully accomplished. He had landed at 
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Havermouth with all his wealth. His one aspiration was to be 
permitted to see his father, and lay his treasure before him. With 
an anxious heart he had found his way to Redcliffe Villa. He had 
come through the garden to the house. As he prowled around, he 
had seen his father and sister within, and had paused to listen. To 
his horror, their conversation was of him ; and his father had cursed 
him more bitterly than ever. He had not dared to confront him, 
He scarcely knew what steps then to take, but he retreated in 
despair. His next thought, in old Californian spirit, was to conceal 
his treasure-chest, and then proceed to London, find out how he 
could best invest his wealth, and transmit the bonds—or whatever 
other form it might assume—without a word, to his unforgiving 
father. He had bribed some sailors to aid him to raise the heavy 
burden to his ruined hut close by. 

Abel Murven gasped, then uttered an unearthly cry. 

‘It is true, father, as I still live!’ exclaimed the young man 
eagerly. ‘I returned. Judge of my despair when, on reseeking my 
treasure, I found that it had been carried off. All my toil had been 
in vain; all my hope of pardon was gone. I scarce know what 
happened then in my fearful despair. I must have fallen senseless, 
and they brought me here. My tale is wild—incredible, I know; 
but I swear, in God’s name, it is true! O father, father! what 
is this -?’ 

Abel Murven had fallen across the bed in a fit of violent hysterics. 
He now, in turn, had a confession to make to his repentant son ; 
he, in turn, poured forth his wretched tale, and, in turn, asked for- 
giveness. 

There is little more to tell. 

Some years have elapsed. Old Sir Hubert is dead. Sir Tressel 
and Lady Pendarvis and their children live at Pendarvis Manor. 
Richard is a thriving merchant; and Abel Murven, the treasure- 
finder, lives still at Redcliffe Villa, a calm and happy old man. 
Even Simon and Martha Polhaven are still with him. The latter, 
who had watched him one night, has long since repented of her 
erroneous suspicions that her master was connected with a gang of 
smugglers. She had never fostered any other accusation against 
him in her mind. 





































ONE NIGHT. 





He was one man in the whole wide world, 
Yet the whole wide world to me; 

And I was a flower he stooped to take, 
Because it bloomed on the lea. 


He held my life in his careless hand, 
As God holds our souls, we hear; 

I led his moods by a silken string 
For the space of half a year. 


And he was a man as few men are, 
Loyal and courteous and gay ; 

I hung on his pleasure night and day, 
And worshipped him near or far. 


What does it matter how things go wrong 
When there are a hundred ways ? 
What does it matter how it began ? 
It set both our hearts ablaze. 


One night he met with a dear dead love 
He loved full well in the past ; 

But time had cooled its fervid heat, 
And passion had died at last. 


They met again; they talked and laughed, 
Just for all the world to hear ; 

But later they spoke in whispers low, 
And knew not that I was near. 


The old mad passion began to stir 
The woman’s ungoverned heart ; 

She tried her hardest to win him back, 
And to set our lives apart. 


O, it was hard on my tortured heart, 
Cast out on a sea of pain, 

With never a look or sign from him 

To show me her wiles were vain ! 
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ONE NIGHT. 


She was as lovely as angels are, 
And I only passing fair : 

Hers was a power few men could brave 
And very few women dare. 


What wonder I felt life slip from me 
With all that I held most dear, 

When I saw my love bend over her 
And speak what I could not hear! 


He seemed not to know that I was there, 
He said not a word to me ; 

He stayed by her side the livelong night, 
And forgot me utterly. 


And I—I was new at things like these, 
Faithful as few women are, 

And true to the man I loved so well, 
Whether anear or afar. 


Day came, and with morning my lover, 
Who gazed with astonished eyes 

At the change one night had wrought in me, 
To make me so cold and wise. 


And I said, ‘ Now that all is over, 
Go back to your dear old love; 

You can cast me aside for ever, 
Like a soiled and outworn glove. 


For the rest it is no great matter, 
For love wears thin, we are told ; 
I never was one to reproach you, 


God knows, in the days of old! 


I loved you too well to distrust you, 
I thought you were true as steel ; 
And this heartbreak is nothing lasting— 
They tell me that most wounds heal.’ 


We stood face to face and silent, 

When my lover had heard me speak, 
His eyes were grave, and his words were few, 
And my strength was very weak. 




















ONE NIGHT. 


And he said, ‘ By our love and passion 
I swear that I love but you, 

And however strangely things have looked 
I swear that I have been true.’ 


Then my love wound his arms about me, 
And he kissed and clasped me warm, 

And it seemed like a ray from heaven 
After a desperate storm. 


He told me the whole long story 
(Still holding me close to his heart), 
I looked in his eyes, so grave and true, 
And felt every doubt depart. 


And now that the trouble is over, 
And I know all the story aright, 
I can hardly believe in the folly 
That made me so heart-sick last night. 





E. DE F. 









































INTEMPERATE TEMPERANCE. 





Tuat the sins of the fathers are visited on the children even to the 
third and fourth generation is, perhaps, as much shown in drunken- 
ness as in any other sin. If the various organs of the body are 
continually stimulated by artificial means, degeneration must in 
time follow. There are, probably, many of us suffering at this 
time for the heavy drinking which was in fashion in the early part 
of the century; in fact, it seems to be very generally agreed that 
our fathers and grandfathers, who were known as two- and four- and 
six-bottle men (what a contemptible fellow a one-bottle man must 
have been counted !), laid in a good stock of gout and rheumatism 
and other evils for us, when they consumed all the port and sherry 
and madeira which it was the custom to imbibe in those days. 

It also seems to have been generally recognised that during 
the last few years drunkenness has, or rather had, become so 
common amongst the lower classes as to seriously endanger the 
welfare of the nation. Plenty of reasons were found for this state 
of things, and perhaps not the least cogent was the adulteration of 
the drinks offered to the public. The Government have already 
taken measures to check adulteration, and will probably do more 
in time to check drunkenness generally. 

But in the mean time a host of agitators have arisen, and agi- 
tators are generally blind to everything but their own particular 
hobby. To effect one atom of good, they often do a mountain of 
wrong. Moderation is a word which carries no meaning to them. 
They are as madly drunk with their own self-conceit and their own 
hobby as ever any poor inebriate was with alcohol. And the worst 
of it is that human nature is so gregarious that any blatant fool 
can command a following. In the matter of temperance we have 
of late had agitators of all sorts. Amongst the lower classes there 
are the lecturers—reformed drunkards, as a rule—who tell their 
hearers there is no middle way between drunkenness and total 
abstinence. Of what value is the judgment of a man who, if he 
ventures to drink a pint of beer, must go on drinking till he has 
made a beast of himself? Is he fit to teach others? Then 
amongst the educated classes there are the writers on temperance. 
They tell you that every time you drink a glass of alcoholic fluid 
you make the heart beat faster, and thus use up your reserve of 
strength. This may be quite true; but how many other things 








































































INTEMPERATE TEMPERANCE. 345 
make the heart beat faster, and consequently use up your reserve 
of strength ? If yourun up-stairs, does not your heart beat faster ? 
If you take a brisk walk, do you not use up a large share of your 
reserve of strength? If in that walk you suddenly come upon a 
peautiful bit of landscape, do you not feel a sort of thrill in your 
body, which means a different movement of the heart? Or say a 
pretty girl on a fine horse passes you, is there not just a flutter of 
admiration at your heart? Or you suddenly meet a friend—a real 
friend—does not your heart jump a little as you grasp his hand ? 
Or suppose you hear glorious music, does your pulse never beat a 
whit faster 2? Or you read a book—it might be one of Carlyle’s or 
Ruskin’s, or it might be only a sensational novel—can you go on 
calmly from beginning to end with never a fluctuation in your pulse ? 
Or if you go to see a good play, be it tragedy or comedy, do you 
sit stolidly with your seventy beats a minute, or whatever your 
normal pulsation may be, all through the evening ? Do you know 
what it is to receive a long-expected letter from a well-beloved 
friend or relation? Can you enjoy whirling round in a waltz till 
your pulse is uncountable ? Do you feel quite steady and cold- 
blooded when your lady-love’s hand is lying in your own, and you 
are begging for just one kiss, or, being more bold, preparing to steal 
one? And would you give up these pleasures, because, forsooth, 
they ‘make the heart beat faster, and use up your reserve of 
strength’? It would be but a poor world if we all became such 
cold-blooded calculators. ‘There would be no room for love or 
gratitude or reverence or pity. Milton says: 
‘If all the world 
Should, in a pet of temperance, feed on pulse, 


Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 
The All-giver would be unthanked, would be unpraised.’ 


We have certainly at the present moment a ‘pet of temperance.’ 
That much good has been done by it cannot be denied ; but the evil 
that has also been done is not recorded, or scarcely found out. We 
know of more than one household where total abstinence from 
alcohol has been tried with ill-effect. The advocates of it assure 
one another that if they can get through three months without in- 
jury, they can safely be teetotallers ever after. They seem quite to 
overlook the fact that daring those three months they will probably 
be able to retain the vitality which they had previously acquired by 
good living and moderate drinking. When the vitality is exhausted, 
the evil begins. As in this generation we suffer for the excessive 
drinking of port and sherry by our ancestors, so in the next our 
— i8 likely to suffer for the fashion that has now set in of 
= mineral waters. We hear of some new water every week. 

our fashionable acquaintances not only ask you whether you have 
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read Endymion, or seen the last new play, but whether you've tasted 
the last new water. But even here the weakness—the very natural 
weakness—for something stimulating peeps out; and we have 
mineral waters which are advertised to possess all the enlivening pro- 
perties of alcohol without its injurious effects. The excessive use 
of tea and coffee will also be felt in time. We shall become a 
nervous nation instead of a muscular, as we have hitherto been. 
It will generally be found that sound judgment and good sense go 
with judicious eating and drinking. A man who is always trying 
experiments on himself is, as a rule, restless and unsettled; he 
holds extreme opinions on most matters, and is seldom to be relied 
on. On the other hand, the man who feeds wisely, who can take 
his wine with satisfaction, and feel the glow which the .generous 
fluid brings to him, is the one who can bear the fret and worry of 
life with an even temper, who can look at life broadly and health- 
fully, and who can be relied on in an emergency. 


F. C. 
































GERALD MYRTLEMORE’S ESCAPE. 


By WiuuiaM J. Lacey. 





| 


Tue ordinary routine of a country solicitor’s life is very nearly as 
humdrum and monotonous as rumour says. Yet now and again, 
even in his case, the dead-level is broken by an exciting episode. 
Such was the one I wish to relate. 

Gerald Myrtlemore I had known from his infancy; known and 
—if the word may be used without ridicule by a crabbed old bachelor 
—loved. At the time of my story he was a tall handsome young 
fellow of seven-and-twenty, sturdy of limb and stout of heart. At 
his father’s death, some five years previous, Gerald had come into 
possession of much property; but an unfortunate speculation con- 
nected with the downfall of a certain bank, whose name has still an 
ugly flavour on men’s lips, had well-nigh ruined him. His mother 
had married again, and was now in Italy. He had only one other 
near relation, a brother, who, being of a roving and scientific turn 
of mind, had gone with a party of British and continental savants 
to explore the wilds of South America. Edgar was seldom heard 
from. Gerald lived alone with an old confidential housekeeper in 
a neat little house called, after the village, Ashdale Lodge. Here 
he was on the spot, looking after the wreck of his estate, and trying 
hard to bring order out of monetary chaos. He was lonely, and I 
was lonely; and, moreover, as I was his chief assistant in the above- 
mentioned attempt, we were drawn much together. Of winter even- 
ings—possibly after a brisk run with the Croxby hounds—we sat in 
my home, and smoked and talked gossip and politics by the hour. 
Of late, however, I had noticed a change in him, and with the keen 
eye of the laywer I tracked it to its cause: Gerald was in love. A 
terrible malady is that ‘tender passion.’ Of how many bosom- 
friends and jovial companions it has robbed me during these last 
thirty years an outsider would have small idea. J know, for away 
in the archives of my memory I keep a list, a long and mournful 
catalogue. 

Gérald Myrtlemore was certainly in love. I had made a diag- 
nosis of the disease far too often to be misled. His visit ] 
eed. ann 4 o be misled. His visits were less 
a ; e was almost always absent-minded when he did 
- . remarked great extremes in his dress: at one time he 

wonderfully polished and precise, at another very lax. Then, 
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too, I had caught him more than once in the streets of Ashdale 
talking very earnestly with Miss Tranton, an arrangement in pink 
and white, with whose charms a good many young men seemed 
smitten. Naturally, I laughed at him, and equally, according to 
the rule, the laughing aggravated the symptoms. I was sorry, 
though, for another reason beyond the purely selfish one of losing a 
blithe-eyed friend. A strong presentiment of evil lay upon me, 
Miss Tranton might conceivably be next door to an angel; but her 
father, Captain Tranton of Hollies Hall, was best described as an 
avaricious autocrat. I knew him well; in an official capacity I had 
had many dealings with him, and had found his coldness only 
equalled by his pride, his inflexibility only over-mastered by his 
greediness for gain. He had a certain reputation in the village ag 
a money-lender, a veritable extortioner; and although his dignity 
kept it a secret, I had ample reason to believe its truth. Solicitors 
are not accustomed to trust much to chance; but I would have 
wagered any day my whole professional reputation that Captain 
Tranton would never be brought to hear of a match between Gerald 
Myrtlemore and his daughter. In family, of course, Gerald was 
fully his equal: the Myrtlemores had been settled in Brakeshire for 
more than three centuries. But Gerald was poor, and he was rich, 
and that alone the magnate of Hollies Hall would find to be an 
insuperable objection. 

As to rebellion on the maiden’s part, that too appeared unlikely. 
She was not of age—hardly nineteen—and was ruled at home with 
a rod of iron. 

The increasing gloom on my friend’s face, and the resentment 
against the grinding bond of straitened circumstances that now and 
again burst volcano-like through his ordinarily placid mood, gave new 
force to my vague dread of trouble. I made, at last, a bold bid for 
his secret. I offered him a sympathy that was very genuine, and, 
recognising it as such, Gerald told me the whole story. 

It was a dull leaden afternoon in early autumn, and the blinds 
were down in my cosy room, the gas alight, the logs blazing. 
Gerald made no effort to seek the shade; he was long past the 
period of blushing self-consciousness. He stood upright, to the 
left of the fireplace, his firm white fingers grasping tightly a chair’s 
back, his gray eyes seeking mine. I heard him to the end without 
an interruption: a brief concise avowal, wherein passion wore the 
dress of simple words. ; 

‘Millicent and I have been acquainted for long,’ he said. ‘We 
have met often, and she seems to favour my advances. It is with 
her father that the difficulty threatens. You know Captain Tranton? 
I think he begins to suspect.’ is ai 
‘Ah! As yet, then, you have not definitely enlightened him? 
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‘I have taken, up to this moment, no decisive step whatever ; 


but I shall.’ 

‘ And if he refuses ?’ 

‘If he denies me his consent, and Milly is still favourable, | 
shall persevere.’ 

‘She is Tranton’s only child, and a considerable heiress, no 
doubt,’ I said. ‘A marriage—with her father’s good-will—would 
set your estate in order again, and many people—’ 

With a gleam of scorn he broke my carefully adjusted words 
asunder. 

‘It is invariably money, filthy lucre!’ he burst out. ‘The world 
has set up its idol—a great golden Moloch !—and everybody is in a 
hurry to bow down ; and the struggle is, who shall succeed in making 
the deepest obeisance. You are a lawyer, Parke, and like the rest. 
I ought to have remembered that.’ 

‘You will pardon me if I am a trifle less sentimental than a 
young gentleman in love,’ I replied, with a smile. 

The storm was over, and the deep ominous calm back again in 
an instant. Gerald could see the difficulties of the situation every 
whit as well as I, and it was the embarrassment they caused that 
had led to the tiny ebullition. 

‘I apologise,’ he said simply. ‘ Of late I fear I’ve been scarcely 
civil many times. I am edging towards the Rubicon, and it worries 
me. Fate is against me, but—I’ll conquer yet ;’ and he began to 
stride slowly up and down the room. 

Nothing was to be gained by a blinking of the facts. 

‘Millicent Tranton is not of age; you are, comparatively speak- 
ing, @ poor suitor; and her father is both a rich and a hard man, 
Gerald,’ I said. 

He winced, but admitted at once my conclusions. 

‘You think Captain Tranton will say ‘‘ No!” in tones of thunder,’ 
he said, ‘unless the insolence of the proposition takes his breath 
away. I fear so too; but this discussion has at least quickened my 
resolve, and before many days have passed, that question, at any 
tate, will be decided. I will first make quite sure of Milly’ (what a 
world of tenderness trembled about the name!), ‘and then I will 
try her father. Iam not exactly rich, as all Ashdale knows, since 
that crash; but I am a gentleman; I have health, honour, and 
brains ; I can surely keep a wife, and time will help to free what 
remains of the old property around the Lodge.’ 

‘That is true,’ Isaid. Our conversation now took a fresh turn, 
and we sat late. 

I was searching my office pigeon-holes next morning for a miss- 
document, when my clerk announced Captain Tranton. A 
moment more and he was before me; a tall, thin, grizzled man, 
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with an eye like a hawk’s, and a mouth continually hovering between 
a sneer and a frown. He returned my salutation as frigidly ag 
usual, and sat down. At first, vaguely, and from association of 
thought, I wondered whether his errand had anything to do with my 
friend. I speedily found it had not. Captain Tranton was going 
north ; he had property beyond the Tweed, and wished my advice upon 
a plain matter of business, a dispute between a tenant and himself, 
Once again, and, so far as a personal interview was concerned, for 
the last time, the ingrained selfishness of the man’s heart was 
revealed to me. I pitied the unknown Scotchman who had in. 
curred his displeasure, and I made my advice of as mild a tenor 
as possible. He took notes of all I said in a little red-backed 
pocket-book, thanked me, and departed. It was then the 8th of 
October. 

‘I shall be back on the 19th, or 20th at latest, Mr. Parke,’ he 
said, turning for an instant on the threshold; ‘I will call at once 
and inform you of the result, if I do not have need to write.’ 

I bowed and returned his ‘ Good-morning.’ 

Half a dozen days later, Gerald and I met at a dinner-party at 
the rectory. Mrs. Tranton and her daughter were there also, for 
the Reverend Eustace Bronne was a bright and shining light in our 
social firmament as well as in his oaken pulpit; his entertainments 
were invariably well attended and select. Millicent was the belle of 
the evening. She found plenty of obsequious admirers, from the 
sleek-faced little curate to the pompous old squire of the Manor 
House. I watched her this time keenly, critically, and gave my 
verdict in her favour. Her mother was a shy pensive woman, who 
took but a languid interest even in the affairs of her own household, 
and who would no more have dreamed of defying her husband in a 
trivial matter than in a great one. Millicent exhibited, in her 
vivacity, a self-reliance and mild spirit of inquiry. She was slight, 
but of a good figure; lovely to-night in a dress that both fitted her 
and was a tribute to good taste. She could sing and play as I had 
heard only one other country lassie do; and that was with quite 
old-fashioned songs thirty years ago. Once or twice that evening 
I fancied that signals passed between Millicent Tranton and Gerald 
Myrtlemore, and, after a certain episcde behind a music-book, a tell- 
tale blush reigned upon both faces. 

I was not surprised next evening, when sitting alone in my 
room, a copy of a current review in my hand and comfort all 
around, to receive a visit from my friend. Gerald came in with 
as grave a step as ever, but there was as strange a compound of 
joy and anxiety upon his face as I had ever seen. He gave my out- 
stretched hand a grip in silence, and took his old station to the left 
of the fire. 
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‘Fair stood the wind for France,”’’ 


I hummed. ‘Ah, Gerald, I don’t know, I am sure, what has 
brought those words to my lips.’ 

‘I have proved one chance, at any rate,’ he said, with beaming 
eyes, ‘and am on the straight road to the other.’ The light had 
dimmed again, perplexity was paramount. 

‘She, Millicent, has accepted you ?’ I said. 

‘Yes, subject to her father’s consent.’ 

‘You will try at once to obtain that ?’ 

‘Immediately on his return from Scotland. But, old fellow, 
what if she is sent away in consequence ?’ 

The same contingency had occurred to my own mind as a not 
unlikely one. 

‘If she really cares for you, it is only a matter of years in any 
case,’ I answered ; ‘ you are both young, and time is on your side.’ 

For the next hour, I verily believe, I listened to a chant in 
honour of a young lady who, according to this wayward young man, 
possessed every possible grace and accomplishment; until, to save 
time and the need of a new dictionary, I proposed that in future the 
phrase, ‘Miss Millicent Tranton,’ should be understood by both of 
us as being synonymous with PERFECTION, absolute, unlimited. 

As it happened, I was away on the day of Captain Tranton’s 
return, and did not reach home till midnight. A terrible shock did 
it give me, a terrible sequel was it to the light-hearted banter I have 
just chronicled, to hear in the morning that the master of Hollies 
Hall had been shot in his own room, and that Gerald Myrtlemore, 
the suitor of his daughter, stood charged with the crime. 


II. 


THE whole community was in a ferment, and, as in all such 
cases, the most absurd and exaggerated stories were afloat about 
Ashdale. About the two main facts, however, of the crime and the 
arrest, I sorrowfully found not the shadow of a doubt. Captain 
Tranton had come down to Pedbury by the night express of the 
19th, and had arrived in the village the next morning. At eleven 
that evening he was a corpse. The chain of evidence upon which 
Gerald Myrtlemore had been first suspected, and then imprisoned, 
was apparently a strong one. It had few links, but those were ugly 
ones. The young man, I knew myself, had expressed his determi- 
nation to lose no available time in the prosecution of his suit ; 
- he did not himself deny that at half-past ten that night he 
= been closeted with the doomed man in the very apartment of 

€ murder. He had gone away agitated; that was sworn to on 
good authority. It was very probable, thought I, that he had been 
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refused and was agitated. A pistol of a very peculiar pattern had 
been picked up not many yards from the house, and had been gineg 
identified as Gerald Myrtlemore’s property ; a fact that I will eop. 
fess staggered me not a little, and very certainly looked dark. Qp 
these premises Inspector Roberts had thought it good policy to 
make sure of his prisoner. 

Hollies Hall stood about a mile out of the village, on the high- 
road to Flinchester. It was a lonely house, and there were only a 
few labourers’ cottages anywhere near. I went up there at once, 
and found everything in disorder and under the surveillance of the 
police. The widow and bereaved daughter had been mercifully 
taken away by the rector. The body lay for the present on a 
couch in the chamber of the crime. I sought the police inspector, 
Annoyed as I was at the charge against my friend, I had at this 
moment not the least doubt either of his innocence, or of his being 
able thoroughly to clear himself. Roberts was sympathising and 
fairly communicative, but it was easy to see that beneath his civil 
sentences lurked the conviction that he had arrested the right man. 

‘You see, sir,’ he said, ‘Mr. Myrtlemore was observed on his 
way down from the Hall by the keeper who lives at the chalk-pits. 
Brown says he was out in his garden, smoking, and, dark as the 
night was, noticed Mr. Myrtlemore particularly. Mr. Myrtlemore 
passed quite close, and was in a tremendous hurry, groaning and, 
Brown says, swearing to himself all the way; things which, when 
put together, seem very odd, because generally that gentleman isa 
quiet one—very. And then there’s the pistol !’ 

‘What did Ger—Mr. Myrtlemore say when you went down to 
Ashdale Lodge ?’ 

‘He was in bed, sir; and when I saw him he looked as pale as 
death ; but all he said was, ‘‘I am very sorry, Roberts. I’m per- 
fectly innocent, but of course I'll go with you at once.’”’’ 

‘And innocent I am sure he is,’ I answered warmly; ‘but 
somebody has committed a foul crime and must be detected. You 
have made a thorough search of course, indoors as well as out, and 
have examined the servants ?” 

‘ Every one, sir, without exception ; but they are all accounted 
for right enough. And, what makes it darker, Mr. Parke, harder 
to make out, is, that it clearly wasn’t done for robbery.’ 

‘ Unless the thief thought to find the room empty, and, to savé 
himself, shot Captain Tranton.’ 

‘No, sir, no! There’s not the least sign of breaking 1. 
Besides, the pistol /’ 

Red-tape was bringing me mercilessly back to his fixed idea: 
it was horrible! A business-like thought seized me. ; 

‘I am the family solicitor, as you doubtless know,’ I said. 
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‘You will allow me to go into that room, and make investigations 


for myself ?’ 
‘Certainly, Mr. Parke: a man is on guard there all the while, 


urse.’ 

. "Divided by several unused rooms and the whole width of the 
hall from the rest of the house, this chamber was very lonely. 
Fitted up as a library, with heavy oak appurtenances, it wore 
always 2 sombre appearance. I had been in it many times, and 
knew it well. With the blinds drawn, and so ghastly an occupant, 
the gloom was tenfold more oppressive. Only the faint hope of 
stumbling on some clue, overlooked by the rest, could have induced 
me to spend the next half-hour as I did spend it. Disordered as 
the place had been by the events of the night, method still reigned 
on Captain Tranton’s table and desk. There was a thin case of 
documents, bills, and receipts, evidently brought home the day 
before from Scotland: probably the issue of my own latest advice 
was hidden there; but I had no heart to look. There were filed 
letters, answered and unanswered. There was a mixed pile of 
pamphlets, political and legal. There was a county-court hand- 
book, and the little red-backed book in which the unfortunate 
gentleman had made notes of our last meeting. I opened this, 
and found it to be a record of engagements and important memo- 
randa. Brevity was its chief feature. A full half of the entries 
were quite unintelligible to any but the writer. Letters did duty 
for words, and numbers had apparently a mysterious and hurried 
meaning. Money was, from the first page to the last, its great 
burden. If I had been looking for evidences of the Captain’s secret 
money-lending business instead of for the elucidation of a life-and- 
death mystery, my search would have been amply rewarded ; as it 
was, there was very little to interest me. Stay! What followed 
the memorandum of the visit to my office? Only this: 


‘C. on R. H.—198—10.30, 20th. Imp. Qurr.’ 


Only a line that seemed as inscrutable as any ofthe others. I ran 
my eye hastily down the remainder of the leaf—there were a few, 
avery few, more entries—and closed the book, baffled. 

As the inspector had said, the room bore no trace of any vio- 
lence preliminary to the one great crime. Neither had there been 
a struggle. An altercation with Gerald Myrtlemore—a death- 
wound, In any unprejudiced case, I was bound to confess to my 
own judgment that, like the policeman, I should have linked the 
two facts together. 


Gerald was imprisoned in the inspector’s own part of the village 
gaol, and thither I went to seek him. 


On the road I met Mr. Markham, popularly known as ‘ the 
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Squire.’ Allthe old man’s pomposity was shaken out of him, and he 
reined up his steed, with a face as grave and bewildered as my own, 

‘ A terrible affair ! a sad business, Mr. Parke !’ he said. 

‘Very. Mysterious to a degree.’ 

_ €T really would not have believed it of young Myrtlemore.’ 

‘I don’t!’ dryly, and with an accent of indignation. 

‘No more does Bronne, nor I—nor I—thoroughly.’ 

‘We shall have to get a London detective down ; I do not be. 
lieve these police will unravel it.’ 

‘Roberts thinks it’s plain.’ 

‘Yes ; that’s just the reason. Possessed by that insane idea, 
they will allow the real criminal to escape.’ 

‘Ah! Have you seen Myrtlemore ?’ 

‘No; I am just going there; to a gaol, indeed !’ 

Even from so friendly an encounter as this, it was plain that the 
tide of suspicion was running heavily against my friend ; amongst 
strangers it would be ten times worse. Sick and sad at heart, I 
held on my path. 

Gerald was sitting bowed down at the little deal table as I 
entered hisroom. He rose to his feet, and looked me fully in the 
face—a look that went through me like a knife, and yet had no 
enmity in it. I met his gaze as firmly, as sadly, and as decisively. 
If my features had worn the least shadow of the surrounding suspi- 
cion, I believe the old bonds would have been broken between us 
for ever. It was otherwise; and in silence he gripped my hand 
with a strong convulsive grip. Then he spoke. 

‘I thought you would come,’ he said. 

‘You were sure of it, Gerald.’ 

‘How does Milly take it ?’ 

‘I have not seen her. She was very self-possessed, they said, 
for so young a girl, and under so great a shock.’ 

‘ And they suspect—nay, charge—me with murdering Milly's 
father! They are a wise folk these police, and Markham’s like 
the rest.’ 

The irony was hard and grating ; it told of a chaos within. 

‘ Personally, I have no doubt whatever, Gerald, of your in0- 
cence, and I have told them so; but there are circumstances— 
capable of speedy explanation of course—which, on the face of it, 
look black ; and after all, the duty of the police is duty.’ 

‘Exactly, exactly. I should remember! But—it is an awiul 
ordeal, my friend ;’ and his voice broke, as only the voice of rare, 
overpowering emotion can break. 

Gerald shuddered before he could repress the revolt. 


‘ Will you tell me what actually took place last night, so far 
_ you are concerned ?” 
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‘Just what you can guess, just what you knew would. I went 
up to Hollies Hall about ten, as fixed by an answer to a note 
soliciting an interview. I made my proposals, asked for Milly, put 
my case as well as I knew how, and received a ‘‘ No!” given in @ 
passion, and with insults. Poor fellow! I am sorry for the Captain 
now, and I never wished him any harm; but he got my own temper 
up, and our parting words were warm ones. I came away by the 
road past the chalk-pits, crossed the fields, came home, and sat 
thinking till two in the morning.’ 

‘And that is all? Pardon me, Gerald; do you know anything 
about a pistol ?’ 

‘Yes and no. That is a strong point against me, and my ex- 
planation must naturally seem weak. Roberts showed it me—that 
pistol—and I cannot deny that I bought it at Tilman’s sale last 
spring, and had possession of it for long ; but a month ago I lost it.’ 

‘Where ?’ 

‘I believe it was stolen, and I had a suspicion that I knew by 
whom ; but it was only a suspicion, and I never accused the man.’ 

‘Who was he ?’ 

‘A very insignificant person, a marine-store dealer I’d had a 
quarrel with years ago. ‘The pistol was placed in my storeroom 
during some alterations at the Lodge, and he was the most frequent 
and likely visitor.’ 

‘You can prove this? Your housekeeper knows it ?’ 

‘No. Idid not say anything to her, except to ask who had 
been in. The good old soul is as honest as the day, and would 
have worried for weeks.’ 

Thoughtful as ever! the last person to make a criminal, a man- 
slayer! But all the same, a story like this made me still more 
grave. To a jury such a defence would seem sadly halting. I went 
home and pondered all day bootlessly, pondered well-nigh all night 
with equal success, so far as any connected theory went. 

The inquest and the magisterial investigation were both held, 
and the verdict of each was one of wilful murder against Gerald 
Myrtlemore. 

As I had proposed, we had a couple of the cleverest London 
detectives down, and gave them carte blanche in their search. But 
nothing came of it. In his heart of hearts each one of them, I 
ee believe, sided with the local force and with the village gossip, 
Flinche that he was on a wild-goose chase, and that the walls of 
at 0a Prison already hemmed about the criminal. Neither 
en mn them. No further light had come, and not the vestige 
Gerald Myrtle — to cling to anybody in the wide world but 


The Flinchester Agsizes drew near, and on my shoulders the 
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burden lay heavily. Gerald’s mother, stunned by the blow, haq 
hurried home from the Continent, but his brother could not be 
reached by the news. 

I had been to London, to retain the ablest advocate I knew, 
and was coming down by rail to Pedbury. Suddenly, as I sat back 
in a dark corner of the carriage thinking—always thinking—what 
to-day I can but call an inspiration flashed upon me. Side by side 
with the fact—the terrible fact—of that stolen pistol I read the 
mysterious line in Captain Tranton’s pocket-book. In letters 
almost of blood it stood before me : 


‘C. on R. H.—198—10.80, 20th. Imp. Qurr.’ 
In that instant I had grasped a clue. 


IIT. 


In Flinchester Gaol I once again met my client, pale, but self- 
possessed as ever. Gerald could tell by my face that I had news 
to bring, and a great hope beamed from his eyes and answered 
mine. 

‘ You—you know something ?’ 

‘I believe, Gerald, I am on the right track at last ; but before 
I tell you my ideas I must ask questions again. You suspected a 
marine-store dealer of the theft of your pistol. His name is Richard 
Hyles ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You had had a dispute with him—what about ?’ 

‘O, he assaulted a servant, and I lectured him; it’s an 
immense while ago.’ 

‘It may be that he has never forgiven you.’ 

‘I do not think he has; but that—’ 

‘Means to my mind a great deal.’ | 

And then I told Gerald Myrtlemore both my suspicion and my 
plans. 

I had been up to Hollies Hall, and had obtained both the fateful 
red-backed memorandum-book and another, a semi-key thereto. 
For long hours I had studied them side by side, and ample reward 
had come. The ‘C. on’ occurred many times, and stood before 
the notes taken in my own office prior to Captain Tranton’s tp 
northwards. It was evidently a contraction of ‘called on,’ and 
presented little difficulty. The ‘198’ I construed to mean S° 
many English pounds. Over and over again records of moneys lent 
were there in this questionable guise. The ‘10.80, 20th’ was the 
chief link of all. Iread it—rightly or wrongly remained to be 
proved—as 10.30 p.m. Oct. 20th, the actual day and hour of the 
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murder. I took it to fix an interview with the mysterious ‘ R. H..,’ 
an interview that had taken place and had ended in—crime. The 
‘Imp.,’ according to the key, meant invariably ‘Imperative.’ The 
‘Qurr.’ I freely translated ‘ Quarrelled.’ The line now stood thus : 


‘Called on R. H.—198/.—10.80 p.m. Oct. 20th.—Imperative. 
Quarrelled.’ 


Who was ‘R.H.’? I strolled out into the village, and identi- 
fied those letters within a dozen yards of Ashdale church. AA little 
bulging shop, its window crammed with all sorts of incongruous 
goods, had ‘ Richard Hyles’ painted above it; and, putting my 
friend’s story of the lost weapon and the passionate implacable 
marine-store dealer in connection with these trumpet-tongued 
symbols, I constructed a theory. 

‘Ah,’ said Gerald, as the light broke in on him too, ‘ you think 
Richard Hyles stole my pistol, borrowed money of Captain Tranton, 
had a row with him, went up to the Hall after I had left, and—did 
the thing !’ 

‘It looks very much like it. I shall put detectives on the scent 
at once; there is no time to lose, and we must be cautious, or our 
bird will fly.’ 

‘What a wretch the man must be!’ 

‘Your courtship of Captain Tranton’s daughter must have been 
current talk in the village, and probably other people beside me put 
it down that you would be refused. Hyles must have known this, 
must have learned somehow of your going up to the Hall that even- 
ing, and have thought thus to escape himself and to pay another 
old grudge by putting the crime on to your shoulders.’ 

‘And has nearly succeeded too. Does Milly think me guilty ?’ 

Alas, how was I to tell him ? 

‘T really do not know,’ I answered. ‘Poor girl! Her mother 
and herself are both at the rectory still, with the Bronnes; they 
do not feel at all able to go back to the Hall.’ 

Despite the fearful position in which he stood, Gerald was 
always ready to hear or talk of Millicent; he would have gone to 
the death for that girl as blithely as ever went fanatic to the scaffold. 
He delayed me many minutes now. 

Thad ridden back to my office, and was busy in writing letters 
for several waiting clients, when my door opened, almost without 
Warning, and my clerk ushered in a lady in deepest black. I rose, 
“i when the veil was lifted, met the shadow-haunted eyes of Miss 
iene Dark rings were round them, and their expression was one 
0 earnest appeal. All the roses had died out of Milly’s cheeks now. 


_ ou are quite alone? I can speak to you in confidence a 
minute or two, Mr. Parke ?” 
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‘Willingly ; I am quite at your command, Miss Tranton.’ 

‘The assizes open next Monday; Gerald—Mr. Myrtlemore ig 
to be tried.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘He is quite innocent, Mr. Parke.’ 

‘T am aware of it.’ 

‘TI would have seen him before this but for mother; she wil] 
not believe— I must see him, Mr. Parke! They will not convict 
him ?’ 

In that last sentence, passionate and rapid, the last vestige of 
reserve had perished. It was a woman forgetful of herself, think. 
ing only of a loved one, with faith in his integrity, with dread of 
his danger, that stood before me. 

‘T have very little fear,’ I replied. Yesterday my words would 
have been less confident. 

‘I must give evidence,’ she said; ‘I know something. I was 
too bewildered to think at—the inquest!’ 

Eagerly I listened; hoping a further clue, and not being dis- 
appointed. 

‘I knew Gerald was coming up that night. I couldn’t rest in 
my room; I stole along the corridor and through the hall, and 
heard people talking loudly, rudely. I went nearer to the door, 
thinking it was Gerald. It was not; it was somebody with a very 
oruff deep voice; and I went away. Ten minutes after, there was 
a shot, and—’ a smothered sob finished the sentence. 

This was very important evidence, and I instantly resolved to 
utilise it for my theory. 

‘I am very glad you came, Miss Tranton, and that you know 
Gerald to be innocent. He will be exceedingly grateful for a visit. 
You will aid me in preparing the defence if I want you, even before 
the trial ?’ 

‘O yes, Mr. Parke! Will you take me to see Gerald at Flin- 
chester ?’ 

‘Will this evening do ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

And so we arranged it. The interview was a very pathetic one: 
its phases far too sacred to be recorded here. 

The detectives were surprised, but chimed in at once with my 
further schemes. 

Personally this Richard Hyles was but little known to me. He 
was a short, bull-necked, heavy-browed worthy, who had battled on 
in Ashdale for many years. We mounted a strict guard upon him, 
and conducted succeeding investigations with caution and success. 
We contrived to secrete Miss Tranton behind a screen in a friendly 
house, and to get the man to call on an errand thereat between the 
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visits of several more. A very troublous and furtive expression was 
remarked in his eyes, but he did not appear as yet to suspect any 
plot. If guilty, he evidently was intending to stay in the village and 
to brave it out. 

Miss Tranton at once selected his voice as that of the person she 
had heard talking with her father on the night of the murder. Un- 
seeing as well as unseen, the poor girl could scarcely be prejudiced, 
and the tones made her shiver anew with horror, she said. 

Then, too, we found, by patient search amongst Captain Tran- 
ton’s papers, clear and concise evidence of the debt we had hitherto 
only suspected. Lent at an exorbitant rate of interest, the money 
was considerably overdue, and still remained unpaid. 

To trace the pistol was a more awkward task, and if pressed too 
close at the outset, might have given the villain warning. What 
was of as much importance was the purchase of ammunition by 
Richard Hyles on the morrow of Captain Tranton’s departure for 
Scotland—a purchase sworn to by an ironmonger and gun-dealer at 
Flinchester. 

A web was woven now which it would be hard for any sophistry 
to break. My natural feelings of triumph were only dimmed by pity 
for both murderer and victim. 

The detectives and I waited first on Inspector Roberts, the 
night before the trial. He, from whom the idea had jealously been 
kept, was astounded. Regret at his own failure and pleasure at 
the probability of an innocent man’s release struggled for the mas- 
tery, and pleasure won. Leneath his official livery, red-tape had 
a heart like the rest of us. 
~~, It looked dark, you can’t deny it, Mr. Parke,’ he said; ‘ but 
it’s as plain as noonday now.’ 

‘I think so. You will come with us to the Manor House, Mr. 
Roberts ?” 

The Squire literally danced. I never saw old Markham in such 
a state of pleased excitement even at a hunt dinner before. Armed 
with his warrant, we walked into the village and arrested our prey. 
. aa wave of terror, anger, and despair surged over Richard 
= es face as he saw what this visit meant, and knew that despite 
Seton the toils had closed upon him. It was over in a couple 
pea 8, and a cloak of hastily furbished-up astonishment that 

nobody was donned in its place. 

' I—gentlemen—want me! What for?” 
Rept murder of Captain Tranton,’ said the inspector coolly ; 
ms other instant or two the sharp click of a pair of handcufis 
g Out upon the ears of a waiting group. 
ma he inspector warned him to be cautious in what he said, but 
was small need for the injunction. Silent, moody, and with 
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a face that was now inscrutable, the prisoner passed out into the 
darkness and beyond my sight. 

Late as it was, I rode to Flinchester. So far as my province 
went, everything was in order for the eventful morrow, and I wanted 
to inform Gerald of progress. 

‘The trial can be little more than a form, my friend,’ I said, 
‘that is quite certain now ;’ and I briefly recapitulated all my fresh 
details. 

‘My mother and Milly have both been before you,’ he said, in 
reply. ‘Bronne drove them over; they’ve only just left, in fact.’ 

‘Ah! Trust a woman in love to be first to bring you news!’ 

Gerald laughed. He could even be merry now the load was 
lifted, and merry with a very different sound from that of the grim 
irony I remembered so well from my first visit. 

The assize court was duly opened by Mr. Justice Doyle on the 
Monday ; and the trial, in which half the country-side was interested, 
was very nearly as formal a one as [ had anticipated. Gerald was 
freed without the shadow of a stain. 

As for Richard Hyles, his arraignment never took place. Con- 
scious that there could be but one dark issue to such a contest, the 
wretched man committed suicide in his cell, leaving, however, 
three roughly scribbled words behind him which were sufficient to 
convince even those minds which were most loth to put aside their 
first suspicions. Whether that ‘I did it’ spoke of repentance as 
well as of confession, no man knows. 

What recompense for unjust imaginations an ashamed society 
could offer, Gerald Myrtlemore received. His answer to Markham 
may stand as typical of the rest. 

‘Ido not blame you at all, sir,’ he said. ‘The case was de- 
cidedly a dark one, and perhaps I should have thought the same. 
I am only the more grateful to those who did believe in me, and who 
did their best to help me.’ 

Millicent Tranton and her mother went away from Ashdale, and 
lived in strictest seclusion for more than eighteen months. Millicent 
was the heiress of all her father’s wealth. 

It only remains to add, that after that time there was a wedding, 
and that Ashdale Lodge has since been bright with a true love's 
presence. 




















